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pie corbeled vaults, a raised temple with porticoes, _ 
s decorated with engaged balusters. Above all, — 


i here these two almost contemporary civilizations — 


—Henri Stierlin. 
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co cept is found in the art of pre-Buddhist China, 
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Preface ti 


pate 
Pale Ink had its inception in 1936 when I sat ona 
- bench in the Zocolo in Oaxaca next to a man who ‘ae 
looked to be pure Chinese. Zapoteca friends disclosed 
_ that he was Indian, that his family had lived in M 
since time immemorial, and that several thousand y 
ago close contact existed between China and Mexi 
ze Four or five more visits to southern Mexico convi 
- me that my friends there might be right about Cl 
. ES RiKico contacts, and if true, an answer must 
zi ‘somewhere to that puzzle. Then late in 1949, afte 
_ » return from active duty during World War II and 
other stay in Oaxaca, the time seemed ripe to res es 
_ the problem seriously to quiet my own mind. 
sos During the course of that study, I chanced upon a 
i book by Edward Vining with the improbable title 
Inglorious Columbus, published i in 1885, which tu 
3 Be out to be a veritable gold mine of information. Vin 
too, had been fascinated by the same enigma and 
« compiled a monumental tome containing every s 
in and scintilla bearing on the question: letters, | bs 
published and unpublished articles, reports, argume 
i _ these stemmed mainly from French and Geral 
focused primarily on the account of Hwui Shan, : 
_ dhist priest and probably missionary to America a al = L 
5 00 A.D. 

Vining noted that the first European intimati on oO 
Buddhist monks exploring the American cont 
seemed to come from an article published in 1761 
_ M.de Guignes. Intrigued by the likelihood of an 

knowledge of America, French and German sch 
Vill i 
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promptly devoted study to questions of both Pacific and 
Atlantic crossings. This study culminated in the 1837 
publications of Antiquitates Americanae in Copenhagen. 
In the years following, stimulated by tremendous in- 
terest and enthusiasm, European scholars organized the 
first International Congress of Americanists, held in 
Nancy, France, in 1875, and attended by scholars from 
around the world. The United States sent two “official 
delegates,” but neither exhibited the slightest degree of 
interest in the subject. We then sat back complacently 
indifferent. It was not until 1902 that the 13th Congress 
convened in the United States; today, after almost a 
century since the first Congress, we have still enter- 
tained only four sessions, the last in 1949. 

It was the European scholarly activity that formed 
the background against which Vining wrote. (In Pale 
Ink I have summarized some of the major work in Vin- 
ing; generally, most uncited 18th and 19th century quo- 
tations in Pale Ink are from Vining’s book.) In addition 
to compiling the various deliberations relating to his 
subject, Vining included another invaluable contribution 
of his own. While mulling over Buddhist expeditions, he 
surmised that some earlier communication might well 
have been established between China and Mexico and 
he therefore set about translating still existing portions 
of the Shan Hai King, China’s oldest known geography, 
hoping with its publication that someday its descriptive 
passages could be identified and the places located. 

These passages attracted my attention and I under- 
took to trace and map their mile-by-mile recitation. This 
work, together with my elaborations and conclusions 
about Hwui Shan, provided the material for my book. 
" Twenty years ago, books advancing a thesis such as 
Pale Ink struggled vainly against a prevailing theory 
that the Western Hemisphere was unknown to the civi- 
lized world before the voyage of Columbus. Having 
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made what at that time seemed n maior discovery— 
recognizing in the ancient Chinese Classics apparent 
eyewitness descriptions of geographical phenomena ex- 
isting only in Western America—in 1950 I submitted 
those findings to one of our outstanding anthropologists. 
He strongly advised against publication, since any new 
- facts cast doubt on generally accepted theories of aca- 
demia committed to certain firmly established dogmas 
—one of which held that ancient peoples crossed neither 
the Atlantic nor the Pacific before 1492. Finding 
commercial publisher willing to publish my book 
published it myself in 1953. It enjoyed modest sales 
provoked interested and excited comment from scho 
and laymen throughout the world. : 
Good friends are one of lifes’ richest rewards. On 
mine, Frank Waters, sincerely believing that Pale Ih 
should have a wider audience, suggested to his Ov 
publishers that they consider the matter; then he 
to me suggesting that I call on Morton Weisman 
Durrett Wagner, which I did. This second edition com 
to the reader as a result of Frank Waters’ interest a 
friendship. This revised and expanded edition cont 
photographs which the first edition lacked. It is. 
this visual picture will transport the reader as he tre 
along, seeing with his own eyes what the Chin 
vividly described, and thus aid in conveying the tru 
that ancient record. 
In addition to Frank Waters, I am indebted to 
other persons for their warm, friendly interest 
helpful suggestions and contributions: My thanks ge 
Dr. H. C. Ling, editor and publisher of Wen Wet 
Hong Kong who was instrumental in publicizin; 
Ink on the front page of his newspaper; to Rewi 
of Peking who made many helpful suggestions an 
continues to send greetings; to Lyle S. Nelson who h 
done a prodigious amount of invaluable research i 
North Dakota region and has sent me pages of infor 


i 
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tion and drawings of inscriptions found carved on rock, 
one of which, the rock carving from Alberta, Canada, is 
published here; to the North Dakota Business and In- 
dustrial Development Department who “still tell the 
world that Chinese once visited North Dakota” and who 
cluded a note of this Chinese expedition in the 1972 
revision of Facts About North Dakota; to the State His- 
tori an and State Legislature of North Dakota for ‘cre- 
ating a State Park around Writing Rock and preserving 
gainst further vandalism; to the Colorado Depart- 
er “, of Public Relations for the dramatic photograph 
e Black Canyon of the Gunnison; to the University 
—_ Museum for photographs of the stones re- 
wered from “Four Corners,” showing both ancient 
g and elephants; to Friends of the Sea Otter for. 
e — taken by Dr. James A. Mattison, Jr., 
»wing this animal precisely in the position described 
Chinese; to Stanford University Press for per- 
to use photographs from §. G. Morley’s book 
ient Maya; to Camille Cook who is responsible 
ring most of the book’s photographs—many of 
e outstanding in their faithful portrayal of those 
7 observed details set forth so vividly in a by- 
ne day; and most of all to the individual persons 
se names I feel remiss in not listing who have sup- 
vis work over the years with their heart-warm- 
rs which have lent encouragement to me. To 
nd every one I send my grateful thanks. 
HENRIETTE MERTZ 
Chicago, 1972 


Introduction 


THIS IS a very ancient story, and yet a new one. It is 
the story of two Chinese expeditions to America—one 
the fifth century A.D. and the other in the ibe 


rec rds, One — been doubted—the other has never 
] arefully examined. 


of Hwui Shan, Buddhist priest, who told the Court 
China ee going to.a far country, to the east, called 
ang.” The second story, the “Classic of Moun- 
tains and Seas,” is the record of a series of journeys, 
compiled by the great Yu, at the request of the Em- 
pe Shun, supposedly in 2250 B.C., describing moun- 
and rivers across the “Great Eastern Sea.” 

I-sang is today assumed by most to be nothing 
> than legendary fantasy—a “geographical myth of 
co, figment of the Buddhist imagination,” as one 
lar has put it. The dramatic record, from the 
ese Classics, was microscopically examined from 
| to 1885 by eminent European scholars—such as 
ph de Guignes, first to trace early links between 
aina and America, who published his study in 1761, 


Amérique, et sur quelques Peuples situés a 
mas Orientale de Tl Asie,” Following in de 
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tributed to the heated discussion of early transpacific - 
contacts between Asia and the New World—among 
them Julius H. Klaproth, who in the 1830’s challenged _ 
de Guignes’ thesis; Karl Friedrich Newmann of - 
Munich in his: “Ost-Asien und West-Amerika nach 
~ Chinesischen Quellen aus dem Fiinften, Sechsten, und 
Siebenten Jahrhundert” (1861); Gustave d’Eichthal in 
his Etude sur les Origines Buddhiques de la Civilisation 
Ameéricaine (1865); A. Godron, President of the . 
Academy of Sciences, Nancy, France; Dr. Emil Bret- 
schneider in “Fu-sang, or Who Discovered America” 
(1870); the Marquis d’Hervey de Saint-Denys, who 
translated the Liang-sse-kong-ki. Paper after paper and 
book after book were written, but when the fanfare had 
died down, nothing was conclusively proved or dis- 
proved, since little was actually known of prehistoric — 
Mexico or United States. The controversy over Fu-sang 
waned and eventually died a natural death for lack of 
knowledge. The hard work of digging down deep i 
the earth to see what went on before had not si 
- No one knew just what was there—and even y: 
surface is barely scratched. Nevertheless, within the 
past decades archeologists have uncovered amazing re 
historic sites that would startle the scores of nin t] ~ 7 
century scholars who examined the Buddhist monk's — 
story—including other recognized names of that day 
such as von Humboldt, Abbe Brasseur de Bourbourg, 
Leland and Perez. Recent finds in Arizona and N wo 
Mexico confirm some of the most minute details con- — 
tained within Hwui Shan’s gripping account of Fu-sang. 
Had this present-day knowledge been available to those 
European scholars, history, within the past century, 
would have recorded the facts in a far different manner 
from the way in which they are recorded. 
Fu-sang is no geographical myth. It is real. In the 
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fifth century, it was a vital, strategic spot—Hwui Shan’s 
visit there changed the entire course of its history. He it 

' was who was instrumental in creating in it a magnifi- 
cently brilliant civilization—the like of which the world 
has never seen. 

__ The second of our stories, which chronologically be- 

Tongs first, suffering from want of examination, has 

been infrequently read, even in China, and has never 
been fully translated into English. Presumably com- 
by Yu, who later became Emperor, the books 
prising the Shan Hai King, the “Classic of Moun- 
and Seas,” contain accounts of journeys that cover 
arth. It is my belief that the Shan Hai King will be 

d to be the most astounding ancient document de~ 

geographical phenomena that has ever been 


long been assumed that Asiatics crossed Ber- 
ait to America in some remote era—no one 
ws exactly when. Since many identical features ap- 
m both sides of the Pacific which needed explana- 
liance was placed on the fact that since the con- 
tinents are relatively close, man crossed at that point, 
while at the same time disregarding other more plausi- 
tes. Some 20,000 years or more ago, the bridge 
ynnected the two continents was formed by gla- 
a thousand miles wide and several thousand 
g, posing a formidable barrier to sheer exis- 
and although remains of animals have been 
embedded in that glacial ice, no human bones 
ever been recovered to indicate that man came 
way. Climatic conditions have changed many times 
e polar regions—a million years ago redwood trees 
d ferns grew on the Aleutians forming a continuous 
nd from the Asiatic shore to southern California. To- 


a 


ith much of this ice melted, the frozen Arctic 


, more than a generation ago were inconceivalily are 0 
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still remains a vast wasteland with long periods of blind- 
ing blizzards and temperatures dropping as low as 
100° (F) below zero. But, groping for some explanation — 
that might relate the two cultures, anthropologists ig- 
nored the more logical route by way of the Aleutians. | 
.. By comparison, the more southern Aleutians provide 4 
simple, convenient island-hopping, each island being ~ 
within sight of the next one, warmed the entire length — 
by. the Kamchatka Current and with food of all — 
kinds—fish, fowl, game, berries and other vegeta- 
tion—readily available, in direct contrast to B 
Strait. This was the way of the Hopi—in reed 
Journeys that now seem incredible to us appare 
were frequently undertaken and, in the northern P 
region, most probably by way of the Aleutians. | 
No longer ago than the turn of the twentieth cent 
it was the general belief that the Indian on the Am 
can continent, although recognized as being of Ma 
lian origin, came sometime after the Christian 
~ About 1910 the date was moved back a thousand ye 
and it was assumed that 3,000 years would be the! 
of time accorded the “red man”. By 1926, with the — 
finding of the “Folsom Man,” the date was shoved to 
- 10,000 B.C. Shortly thereafter the “Sandia Man” came 
to light and the date was revised to 20,000 B.C. . 
with recent discoveries in southern California, it i 
lieved to go back to between 50,000 and 100,000 | 
a date confirmed in 1970. Tremendous strides 
been made with these discoveries. Things that 


accepted. ; 

Mongolian characteristics among the Mexican: Ind . 
ans had been recognized even as far back as the 
quest. The Spaniards, time after time, likened the 
Indian people to the Chinese. As more knowledge 


gq 
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~ became available, one similarity after another was 
noted. The Indian of North America also bore marks 
of similarity to the Chinese, but they appeared to be 
a different type from those of the Indians farther to the 
south, _ 
_ Sometime in the 1920’s, the Mexican Government 


took an interest in this question and together with 


several North American private institutions set to work 
to find out some of the answers. Archeologists began 
the work of shovelling out trenches and soon were able 
dentify which piece of pottery came from which 
el, and thus built up a time sequence. Gradually, a 
aic was pieced together and relative periods of time 
into place. 
emendous spurts of activity in = arts and 
iences are known to have taken place in southern 
exico, Yucatan and Guatemala shortly after the be- 
nning of the Christian era. Such things as the cor- 
lied roof suddenly appeared in northwestern Yuca- 
in 1 475 A.D., with no apparent explanation—and 
h no gradual process of evolution leading up to it. 
rived full blown. Great cities, such as Chichen 
a and Uxmal, rose in spectacular glory. — 
culation started buzzing around among archeolo- 
0 find the cause. Some impact from an outside 
¢ must have exerted a terrific influence. Material 
was U unearthed showed evidence of great and sud- 
den change—a religious motif not noticeable earlier 
CTOE ed up, such as the sculptured meditative sitting 
re of the Buddhist within the Maya. Artifacts that . 


iw, Cambodia and China. Buddhists, who were 
to have wandered over the face of the earth 


ars to have found their way over here sometime 


g their doctrine, were then thought by some ~ 


¥ 


oy a x 


> ‘Buddhist Chinese could not then be alleged to 
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around 500 A.D., during a time of great upsurge of 
Buddhist missionary activity. . 

_ Then other material was found that preceded the 
time of Buddha. One thing after another turned up. 
The Tuxtla Statuette, a jade figurine, tentatively dated — 
as of 162 A.D., was discovered; the El Baul monument | 
supposedly executed in 29 A.D., and the monument — 
from Tres Zapotes, in southern Vera Cruz, presumably © 
carved in 21 B.C., were next uncovered. The earliest 
fixed date is that of the Leyden jade piece, dated as 


having been carved in 320 A.D. An early cultural s 
appeared to have taken place somewhere about 
second millenium B.C.—pottery had developed 1 
finished state and corn was cultivated by that 


contributed to the teaching of pottery making or tf 
_ cultivation of corn, since they both arose here before 
’ the Buddha was born. 


bring any Egyptians or other Eastern Meditert 
peoples along? If any of them were here did they 
anything behind? Archeologists started lookin 
Chinese “bones.” None are known to have been f 
Since none has been found and positively iden 
there appeared to be nothing that would prove that 
they were here. ~ 

It would be a relatively simple matter if the Chi 
Buddhists had been as thoughtful as “Kilroy” ane 


~ taken time out to have carved their names in Chinese — 


“1 
~iLL 7 
a 
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characters on solid rock, together with a date. If 
_ Chinese were here before the Buddhists, they likewise 
might have been more considerate. If they came over at 
periodic intervals millenia before the Christian era and 
_ for some reason terminated their visits along about 500 
AD., why did they not leave some note of it? If they 
did, perhaps we have not yet recognized it. Were there 
Many persons that came across—or just a handful? 
We lere they on round trip expeditions or did they come 
ermanent settlers? How far south did they travel or 
e? Did they find other peoples there when they ar- 
ed? Was there trade back and forth once the contact 
had been established? Was there borrowing back and 
tth one from the other? If the Chinese taught those 
‘who were already here did they likewise teach the 
Chi ainese? 
‘Two hundred years ago, de Guignes, a Frenchman, 


hinese Buddhists of 500 A.D. with the fabled 
t Fu-sang—which de Guignes believed was Mex- 
er a lapse of seventy years, another scholar, J. 
th, came to the conclusion that de Guignes was 
ng. For many years, Klaproth’s opinion has been 


the Classics of 500 A.D. were so vigorously 
enged by Klaproth in 1831, insofar as they were 


ico and China? Yes. Much research and discovery 
h should be taken account of have gone on since 


t that he had found the answers to these ques- . » 
s in the Chinese Classics. His discovery connected __ 


ifi ed with Mexico, should one go back to the Clas- . 


- ~~: of the Indian Ocean travellers seem to have returned, 


’ down in mid-ocean? Were they shipwrecked and 
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the early nineteenth century. Two brief examples will 
suffice. 

Both the history of China as well as that of Japan — 
telate stories concerning boatloads of thousands of peo- 
ple sailing out across the Pacific Ocean (the “eastern 
sea”) and the Indian Ocean in search of a fabled — 
country—“The Promised Land.” The stories clearly 
indicate that the ships were large, sea-going vessels ca- 
pable of carrying many persons. For instance, one story 
tells of a voyage across the Indian Ocean with the ship 
carrying 200 passengers, together with their horses. All 


but not all of the eastern sea voyagers. Did the 


posited upon another shore? Were they carried along 
... With the Kamchatka Current to settle in distant lands? 
In 1965, the Smithsonian Institution published the — 
detailed archeological and anthropological study 
Betty J. Meggers, Clifford Evans and Emilio Est 
Early Formative Period of Coastal Ecuador. The dis- — 
covery of pottery in Ecuador decorated in almost iden- 
tical manner to the Jomon pottery of Japan, made a 
the same time, about 2500 B.C., led to the conch 
that the Japanese reached Ecuador thousands of 
ago. “[Our findings] have supported the hypothesis o 
transpacific origin of Valdivia Phase pottery [coz 
Ecuador] beyond all reasonable expectation.” 
Part I of Pale Ink deals with the fifth century stor 
of Fu-sang, the account of Hwui Shan, the Buddt q 
priest. Part II examines the “Classic of Mountains 2 anc 


daring the reign of the Emperor Shun in 2250 I J r 
and completed after Yu himself succeeded to the 
throne, about 2205 B.C. Both the dates and the 
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geosravhical substance of this record have long been 
discounted out of hand by scholars, here and abroad, 
- who consider the entire account as pure myth. How- 
_ ever, further study now promises fruitful results. Some 
scholars are beginning to rethink old dogmas. We 
should return to the Chinese Classics. 
If the fabled country across the “Great Eastern Sea,” 
| which Yu has left descriptive notes, were nonexis- 
nt why did so many poets tingle with excitement 


. 


> “I saw the place where the sun was born”? Why 
others feel that they had been cheated because they 
been born too late and were unable to travel to the 


ed extensively to the west but had failed to go 


uld not fail to do so. 


Mountains and Seas—this record of Yu. It was 


od literature, but was never intended to be factual. 
at opinion has been held for the past 2,000 years. 

iginally the Classic of Mountains and Seas com- 
prised 32 books—18 have come down to us. No com- 


t to o the place of the sun. The inspiring sight of the — 
reat Luminous Canyon” thrilled those poetic souls— — ce 


centuries Chinese scholars had studied this Clas- 


hen they wrote of the spectacular beauty of the | fa 
“Great Luminous Canyon”? Why did so many poets 


e where the sun was born? One poet of the Tang 
ty (618 A.D.) regretted that Confucius had — 


of the required books that all students had to read es : : 


«the Great Eastern Sea.” 
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plete English translation is known to exist. On _— 
the precious few that were found in translation, I was 
impressed by their sincerity. It was perfectly obvious 
that whoever set down the data had been somewhere. 
The record was an eye-witness account—it was no col- 
lection of mythical nor imaginary labyrinthian wander- 
ings. 

The fragmentary portion, available in translation, 
was titled “Across the Great Eastern Sea.” Chinese 
scholars had made exhaustive searches in China but 
failed to locate Yu’s mountain ranges. Looking in in 
China would prove pointless—the caption specifically 
stated otherwise. No one, it seemed, had looked “across: 


If the book were to be examined properly, directions — 
of the author would have to be scrupulously followed. 
Discounting the other fellow’s directions and mileage, 
on the presumption that he must be wrong, one never 
gets to the place where he was directed. That was what 
happened to the German scientist, Kalproth, ee 
amined Hwui Shan’s account in the 1830’s. In our 
case, when we are told to go east, we go east; whe 
_ rections specify 266 miles, then we shall go 266 miles. 
We shall scrupulously follow every instruction laid 
down in the Classic, insofar as we have it. 

Traditions, oftentimes, are forgotten. In the case of 
Yu’s journeymen, great numbers of persons appar 
were sent out across the seas’ who, on their return, 
doubtless related stories of their adventures to their 
children and grandchildren. But time, along with we 
upheaval and pestilence over extended periods, _— a 
habit of erasing details from men’s minds. If we rely 
solely on tradition, which, while it maintains the germ, 


frequently is distorted, we would have an incomplete 
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picture. Tradition in this case was long since forgot- 
ten—but the record of Yu remained intact, indelibly 
written down so that man would not forget. 


“Pale ink,” said Confucius, “is better than the most 
retentive memory.” And so it was with the record of 
Yu. 


PART I 


Chapter 1 
Fu-sang 


’S DOCUMENT will be put aside for the moment 
| order to explore the highly controversial fifth century 
of Fu-sang, an account contained within the 
se Classics. 
much-sought-after answer to the riddle as to 
ther or not Asiatics were here in America at an 
y time has intrigued thousands of persons. There 
ould not be one who has read stories written by the 
mish Conquistadors or even those concerning the 
ematical Mu, Atlantis or Lemuria, who has not 
disturbed by scores of conflicting emotions. Fu- 
as added to them. 
mtroversy, with reference to the Chinese account 
*u-sang, started in 1761, following the publication 
hypothesis by de Guignes that the country of Fu- 
noted in the Chinese Classics, was Mexico. 
s there arose a most bitter controversy. Like 
controversies, it turned as much on questions of 
lities as on facts. 
ng de Guignes’ study of the Classics, he came 
13, 
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across a story, retold by Ma Twen-lin, in his “Asi 
quarian Researches” published in 1321, of a Budditist 
priest, Hwui Shan by name, whe, im the fifth comtury, 
reported having been to a far country to the cast of 
China. After translating the account, de Guignes ‘be- 
lieved that he recognized the country deseribed by 
’ Hwui Shan to be that of Mexico. He made mown the 
result of his research in a learned paper published im 
Paris in 1761. The paper creaied a termaic shock E 
came at a time when the contributions of the French 
emy of Sciences were at their apex amd te 
cademy was engulfed in broiling discussions concen 
the shape of the earth; ethereal waves: and inveived 
matters of linguistics. It was osiy neteral thet. af @ 
time like that, de Guignes’ paper should have aroused 
tremendous interest. 

The thesis that de Guignes propounded was cam 
ceded, for 70 years, to be correct by ali those whe hed 
considered it. However, in 1831, the famous Prassias 
Sinclogist, Klaproth, denied the de Guignes theery aad 
put forth one of his own. Klapreth. who had derived 
much of his knowledge from de Guignes, jumped 
squarely on the learned treatise and ripped E apast 
from stem to stern. He criticized de Guignes—he Gei- 
cized the Chinese. He went so fer in bs emalysis as 
conclude that the Chinese themselves Gd net know east 
from south. Then, after concluding that, he decsied 
that the Chinese could not coumt—they would net 
kmow how far they had travelled. He ruthlessly tore 
down both de Guignes’ theory and the account af Hiwai 
Shan. He gave no constructive explanation far this per- 
tion of the Classics, but defiantly stood his ground rely- 
ing on his preeminent place ameng Smolegis t 
uphold him. And it did. 
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A storm broke loose and a minor Franco-Prussian 
war ef words raged around Fu-sang for the next 50 
years. For the most part, the thinking world of that day 
eppesed Kiaproth, although, peculiarly enough, he is 
followed today with no opposition. Klaproth based his 
major hypothesis on the fact that, in the Classics, both 
* “grape” or “grapevine” and a “horse” were supposed 
have been found in this strange country. These two 
tegether with his assertion of the erroneous sense 
Erection on the part of the Chinese, and their inabil- 
er ene ee 
a’s own words, he stated: “The circumstance 
(Maes sed found in the country of Fu-sang ié suffi- 
F to prove that it could not be any part of Amer- 
‘or some unknown reason, Klaproth, the scientist, 
beid and positive statement that the vine did 
in America before the coming of Columbus, 
: g the fact of numerous historical references to 


7 remarked: “If such reasoning 
bad been published {pide Wea ob itenraqpiliillens 
| a 

? 


ate in spactictntad: 

te the point raised by M. Kilaproth, that the 
@ did not possess means of measuring the dis- 
f their joumeys accurately and of determining 
it may be observed that we possess a 
er b whieh disproves this assertion, and which is 
fe curious from the fact that it came from 
| himself. It proves that the Chinese, even in 
firemot: antiquity, were no novices i the 
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tions. . . . Klaproth states that the accounts of these 
[early] journeys are worthy of the more confidence from 
the fact that the compass had long been employed by the 
Chinese. He adds that the Chinese historian, Sse-ma- 
tscian, gives an account of the Emperor Fz’-ing-wang, 
_ 1100 years before the Christian era, as presenting five 
magnetic compasses to the Ambassadors of Tong-king 
- in order that they would be able to retrace their steps 
home. Klaproth further says ‘In the third century of 
our era, the Chinese ships were steered upon the Indian 
Ocean according to the indications of a magnetic nee- 


. dle. In order to avoid friction, and to give freer move- 


ment to the needle, it has been supposed that they _ 
allowed it to float upon water. That was the aquatic 
compass of the Chinese’.” ~ 
Godron further went on to say: “We, therefore, see 
that Klaproth was perfectly well informed upon roa 
subject, and may well feel surprised at his remarks in 
- regard to the voyages to Fu-sang. If the scientific hon- _ 
~ esty of a scholar of his rank were not sheltered from all. re: 
criticism, it might readily be believed that he was forced 
to mislead the Chinese navigators in order to — o 


their arrival in America, and to compel them to land — 


in Japan.” Rt 
This critical analysis of Klaproth’s integrity runs all 
through scholarly comments. Yet, in spite of them, the — * 
weight of Klaproth’s name has been such that the world : 
has chosen to disregard his recorded contradictory — 
statements, taking the path of least resistance in finding ~ 
it easier to go along and uphold him than to indepen- 
dently re-examine the facts and then decide right from 
wrong. Klaproth’s other works on the Chinese have 
been magnificently done. His dissent in this matter ap- 
pears to have been written with an ununderstandably | 2 


oe 
é 
ie 
3 


fe 
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Sarcastic pen and, to anyone reading it today and 

_ knowing nothing of the surrounding circumstances, it 
so speaks, 

“In the days of de Guignes, Alaska was an unknown 

* entity to the European scholar—the northwestern 


coastal area of the American continent, as far south as - 


California, was hazy. Maps of that day, even those by 
the famous German cartographers, the Lotter family, 
_ everything north of San Francisco a blank. Knowl- 

ige of the Russian expeditions from Siberia to Alaska 
7. was not available. In the years intervening between de 
ce lignes and Klaproth, more Seer concerning this 


K = and those that followed him had knowledge 
of this vital area that de Guignes did not possess. 


ation—some quibble about the tense of a verb. 


n translation by a Chinese scholar (then at the 
ry of Congress, brought here by our government 
World War 11), while I followed the earlier 
ations* since I myself do not read Chinese. 


tially, the published translations are alike. This ~~ 


d Vining’s An Inglorious Columbus for this work. Vining 
the Chinese text (Ma Twan-lin’s 14th century revision) - _ 
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Therefore, the translation that is given here, which 
under no circumstances can be assumed to be beyond 
the pale of criticism, is the result of two independent 
checks on my own part plus the earlier translations that 
were before me. In the light of that, the translation 


- follows: 


Fu-sang. In the year 499, a Buddhist priest named 
Hwui Shan, came to China and told about a country 
called Fu-sang. Fu-sang is 20,000 LI} to the east of the - 
Great Han country. It is also situated east of the Mid- 
dle Kingdom (China). They have a great number of 
fu-sang trees and from them the country takes its 
name. The leaves of this tree are the color of the oak. 
In its early stages the leaves look like bamboo shoots. 


It has an edible fruit which is pear-shaped and reddish — 


in color. The bark of the tree can be made into cloth - 


and from this the people make clothing, In ae: . 


their houses they make planks such as are used in the — 


’ construction of adobe houses. Their cities have no 


walls. They have a written language and make paper = 


from the bark of the fu-sang tree. They do not fight as © 


they have no weapons in that country. In that country — 


they have prisons, a southern one and a northern one. i 


For lighter offenses, the culprit is sent to the southern — 
prison, but for more serious crimes, he is placed in the 


northern prison. HW the criminal is pardoned, he is - 


transferred to the southern prison, but failing to obtain 


and then opposite it eight translations. Six are by German and 
French scholars—de Guignes, Klaproth, Neumann, d’Hervey, 
Léon de Rosny and Stanislas Julien—and have been rendered 


into English by Vining. The seventh is by S. Wells Williams | 


and the eighth is by Vining himself. Parenthetical notations — 
here and later are by the translators; bracketed notations are 


saute. jx Se oe 


my own. i 


tOne Chinese Li equals approximately one-third of a statute 
mile. 


aia 


: 


, a 
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a pardon, he remains in the northern prison. Those 
men and women confined in the northern prison can 
marry and have children. However, their sons are made 
. Slaves at the age of eight years and their daughters at 
_ the age of nine years. The criminal’s body is not al- 
lowed to be brought out of prison at the time of his: 
death. If a nobleman has committed a crime, the peo- - 
ple hold a great assembly placing the offender in the 
center of a pit or excavation, while they sit around him, 
ting and drinking, and then take leave of him as of a 
ying man. He is then surrounded with ashes. If the of- 
_ fense is of a lesser nature, or is the first offense, only 
the man himself is punished. If the crime is greater, or 
has been repeated, then his children and grandchildren 
additionally punished. If it is a third offense, or one 
great seriousness, punishment will extend to his sev- 
th generation. The title of the King of this country is 
> Chief of the Multitudes. The noblemen of first rank 
e called Tui-lu and of the second rank, Little Tui-lu. 
ose of the third rank are called Nah-tu-sha. 
King of the country leaves his home, he is both pre- 
ded and followed by drums and horns. He changes 
the color of his clothes according to the years’ changes. ~~ 
‘The first and second years are blue (green); the third, a 
and fourth years are red; the fifth and sixth, yellow; the 
Seventh and eighth, white; and the ninth and tenth, 
black. They have cattle with long horns. These long 
S are used as receptacles to put things in and some 
are as large as ten ordinary ones. They have 
e ag and deer carts. The people of the country 
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Their markets are not taxed and they have no fixed 
prices. When a man plans to marry, he first builds a 
small house near, or in front of, that of the young lady 
he hopes to marry. He sprinkles and sweeps the ground 
in front of her house both morning and evening 


_ throughout the year. If the girl is not pleased with him, 


- she soon sends him away, but if there is a mutual at- ~ 
traction, then their marriage takes place. The marriage 
ceremonies, in general, are the same as those of China. 
If a father, mother, brother, wife or son dies, the re- 
maining members of the family mourn seven days, not 
eating; for grandparents, they mourn five days without 
_ eating; for an elder or younger brother, a father’s elder ¥ 
or younger brother, or his sister or for an elder or © 
younger sister, they mourn three days without eating. 
. An image of the departed spirit is set up and they re- 
verently honor it by offering it libations both morning . ts 
and evening. The people do not wear mourning gar- 
7, mourning badges. During the first three years 

r his accession to the throne, the King does not oc- 
cupy himself with matters of State. Formerly this coun- .- 
try had no knowledge of the Buddhist religion, but dur- 
ing the Sung Dynasty, in the second year of the period 
called the “Great Brightness” (458 A.D.) five priests, 
or Pi-k’iu, from the country of Ki-pin (Kabul) journey- _ 
ed to that country taking with them their Buddhist reli- 
gious books and images and taught the people their 
Buddhist doctrine and to forsake their rude <a 
and thus reformed them. 


a 


iy 
fv 
a 


Immediately following this story of Fu-sang in ~~ 
Classics, is the even more controversial account of the 
“Kingdom of Women.” This is the story that has been 
_ presumed to be so utterly absurd and false that it has 

brought discredit to all that Hwui Shan wrote. Being ei- 
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ther unaffe % explain it or ignore it, those who have 
studied the matter have let the entire problem of Fu- 
sang rest, since they were neither able to explain nor ig- 
" nore the “Kingdom of Women,” Many have stated that 
» they were “embarrassed” by it. All of the studies con- 
 .» cerning the “Kingdom of Women” appear to have been 
made in the 19th century—no recent one has been 
found. This section of the Classics was also translated 

for me by the same. Chinese scholar noted above. 
2 As the story of Fu-sang is closely interwoven with 


e Classics is as follows: 


that of the “Kingdom of Women,” these two stories will - 
be considered as a unit for the sake of brevity in dis- 
cussing them. The translation therefore of that.section ~ 


Kingdom of Women. Hwui Shan says that the King- 


s] east of Fu-sang. The appearance of the people is 
neat and clean and their color is white. Their bodies 
ve hair and the hair of their heads is long, hing 


water, and become pregnant. Six or seven months 
they bear their young. The female chests are desti- 


seeing a human being, the women are oe and 


g winds to an unknown coast. On going asters 


te the ground. At the second or third month they enter 


e. it, The have a great deal of respect for their hus- : 


| of Women is about a thousand Li [approx. 350 | 


they found a people there whose language they ae 2 : 
i. “s 
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not understand. The women were like those of China 


“> but the men had human bodies with dog’s heads and 


they made sounds like the barking of a dog. The people 
. €at a small kind of bean or kernel. They wear clothing 
made of cloth. They beat down the earth and make 
adobe for the walls of their houses, the shape of which 
_ is circular and the doors, or entrances, resemble bur- 
rows. 


These then, are the stories in the Classics on which 
de Guignes based his conclusions that “Fu-sang” was 
Mexico, the account that precipitated the argument. 

It Was particularly the story of the “Kingdom of 
Women” that caused the “embarrassment”; the story 
that could not be explained; the story that brought 
discredit to Hwui Shan’s account of “Fu-sang”; the 
Story that was instrumental in the burial of both ac- 
counts; and the belief today that the Classics contain a 
geographical myth, the product of Buddhist imagina- 
tion. 


Chapter 2 
| Chinese Whimsy? 


HWUI SHAN was a mendicant Buddhist Priest, so the 
Classics tell us, a Pi-k’iu (or the Sanskrit, Bhikshu), 
who was in China in 499 A.D. and who told a story at 
Court of having been to a far country 20,000 LI east of 
the Great Han. Country—the Great Han Country was 
said to be 20,000 11 east of China. There is no mention 
in this specific account of Hwui Shan’s journey as to 


‘ourselves to that which is contained within his own 
WOrds. 
Boiling down Hwui Shan’s account, we learn that he 
| established contact with a people some 40,000 Lt 
000 miles) distant, to the east, having a high degree 
ivilization. These people had a writing; woven 
thing; some kind of paper; they had a valuable tree 
ant that had a pear-shaped fruit, reddish in color, 
was edible, that was preserved without spoiling, 
that looked like bamboo shoots—the country de- 
ed its name from this plant. The people built houses 
but their cities had no walls. They had no weapons and 
not fight. They has some system of law and order 
as criminals were punished according to an established 
principle. They had a ruler who was the “Chief of the... 
a 23 : oe atc 
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Multitudes” and lesser nobles called “Tui-lu.” Every 
second year the ruler changed the color of his gar- 
ments. Cattle were domesticated; koumiss was made 
from milk and grapes were cultivated. The country 
contained gold, silver and copper, but no iron. They 
had formal marriage and burial customs. In 458 A.D., 
" five Buddhist priests, from Kabul, went to this country _ 
and taught the people their religion. 

The Kingdom of Women added to this the fact that _ 
approximately 350 miles east of Fu-sang another kind © 
of people were found. They were light in color, neat ~ 
and clean, with long hair. At the second month, the - 
Women became pregnant and at the sixth or seventh | 
month, the child was born. The baby was nursed from * 
the hair at the back of the mother’s neck; it could walk 
in a little over three months; and, at three or four _ 
years, became adult. The women had great respect for — 
their husbands. They ate some species of fragrant salt 
plant and also little beans or kernels. The women 
looked like those of China but the men, while they had 
human bodies, had the heads of dogs and they made — 
the sounds of dogs. Their houses were made of adobe, — 
were circular in shape and had entrances that looked 
- like burrows. In 507 A.D., some men from Tsin-ngan © 
were blown across the sea to. this unknown coast and ' 
they could not understand the language of the people. — 

The Classics contain other sections that relate to this - 
story, or portions of it, some elaborated and others” 
quite detailed—a few contribute highly significant de- 
Scriptive matter. They all refer by name to Fu-sang or 
the Kingdom of Women. Other Chinese literature, as 
well as poetry, anterior to Hwui Shan, peculiarly 
enough, also contains reference to Fu-sang. : 

In the year 499 A.D., when Hwui Shan was sup- 
posed to have returned to China, China was embroiled 


> as 


alee 
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in a series of bitter civil wars. The Ts’i Dynasty, which 
was then in power, was overthrown within the next 
year or two, and, by 502 A.D., the Liany Dynasty, un- 
der the Emperor Wu-Ti, emerged. Buddhism, which 
had had a foothold in China sometime earlier but had 

* been banished under the Ts’i Dynasty, was, under the 
Emperor Wu-ti, revived. The Emperor was a devout 
follower of the Buddha, having for a period of time re- 

tired to a Buddhist monastery. Under this unusually fa- 

_Vorable protective covering, Hwui Shan found a sym- 

pathetic ear at Court. 

_ As would be normal, when a new Emperor suc- 

ceeded to the throne, governors of the provinces, or 


thing of a wit. While he wrote down the answers that 


of humor and, being unable to resist, he spun 
s by the hour for the benefit of the courtiers. In 
of these far-flung stretches of imagination on the 
of Yu-Kie, his account both adds tremendously to 


_ From Yu-Xie’s account, we learn that Fu-sang was 
he extreme east. About 10,000 Li (3,000 miles) 


Yu-Kie, the inquisitor, appears to have been some- whe 


i Shan gave, he inserted little touches of extrava- © 
y of his own. The story was a perfect foil for his - 
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northwest was the Kingdom of Women. The women 
there took serpents for husbands; they lived in holes; 
they had no books, they believed in certain forms of 
prayers; the women were very moral and those who 
strayed from the straight and narrow were instantly 

_ punished. Then Yu-Kie wrote: “At a great distance to 

" the south of this country is the mountain Yen-kuen (a ~ 
smoking or burning mountain) the inhabitants of which ; 
eat locusts, crabs and hairy serpents to preserve them- 
selves from leat. Upon the summit of this mountain 7 


~ there live fire rats—weasels or squirrels—the hair of a 


which serves for the fabrication of an incombustible " 
material which is cleansed by fire instead of water. To © 
the north, at a great distance from this Kingdom a 

_ Women, is a Black Gorge or Valley, and north of the . 

- Black Gorge are mountains so high that they reach to. a” 
the heavens and are snow-covered all year. The sun — 

_ does not show itself there at all. It is there, it it —_ 

' that the Luminous Dragon resides. At a great distance — 
to the west of the Kingdom of Women, is a fountain 

: that has the taste of wine. In this region, there is also . 
found a Sea of Varnish of which the waves dye black a 


ss 


' the feathers and furs that are dipped in them, and not 


rounded by these natural marvels is of great extent and .- 
extremely fertile. Dogs, ducks and horses of — 
height live in it, and, finally, birds which produce hu- 
man beings. The males born of these birds do not live. _ 3 
The daughters only are raised with care by their fa-: 
thers, who carry them with their beaks or upon their 
wings. As soon as they commence to walk, they be- 
come mistresses of themselves. They are all of remark- 
able beauty and very hospitable, but they die before - 
reaching the age of thirty years. The rabbits of this - 
country are white and as large as horses, their hair 


too far, another sea the color of milk. The territory sur- F 
ae 
Be: 
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being a foot long. The sables are as large as wolves. 
Their hair is black and of extraordinary thickness.” 
The Marquis d’Hervey de Saint-Denys, whose trans- 
lation of the Liang-sse-kong-ki this has followed, then 
translates: “The attendants of the court were much 
amused at these stories. They all laughed and clapped 
their hands, and said that better stories had never been 
told.” 
‘He further translates: “A minister of the Emperor, 
named Wang-Y un, interrupted Yu-Kie with this banter- 
ing objection: ‘If we believe the official accounts which 
have been collected regarding the ‘Kingdom of 
Women’, situated to the west of the country Tsan-yai 
and to the south of the Kingdom of Dogs, it is merely 
inhabited by barbarians who have a woman as their 
sovereign; but there has never been any question of ser- <— 
pents filling the office of husbands. How do you ac- 
count for that?” Yu-Kie responded with pleasantry . 
a new explosion of extravagancies, in the midst of 
Which there appeared here and there a true idea, bur- 
qued for diversion.” : *, 
e¢ Marquis d’Hervey himself, most significantly, 
nented on the above passage saying: “This curious 
ent shows that the Chinese of the Sixth Century 
not as credulous as might be believed; that they 
w how to distinguish between the true and the im- _ 
bable; and that the extravagancies of their story 
» at which they were the first to laugh, does not 
ish the merit of the writers that they respected.” 
‘he scholarly Marquis, from this it will be noted, was 
dy to laugh along with the Chinese. 
a record of an extended journey, it must be con- 
that Hwui Shan’s account as it comes to us now, 
ssingly short. Early Chinese writings, from our 
ge point, are clipped to barest verbal necessities 


a 


i 
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and set down only the most essential words. Twice af- 
ter this account was written, the Annals of China were 
condensed. Much that had been written was eliminated 
and Hwui Shan’s story was no exception. If we had his 
complete report, many questions that arise no doubt 


_would have been answered. That is apparent from the 


accounts in the memoirs of the Four Lords, as set 
down by Yu-Kie. Details, left out of Hwui Shan’s own 
report, spoke of the “smoking mountain to the south of ~~ 
the Kingdom of Women; the Black Gorge to the north, - . 
having snow-capped peaks to the north of it; the ~ 
sweet-tasting water in the fountain to the west where - 


it 


’ there was a Sea of Varnish and one the color of milk.” 


Yu-Kie set down these things as answers to the ques- 


» tions which he had put to Hwui Shan. The women of 


~ from Hwui Shan, told us that the Kingdom of Women x 


© Shan located the Kingdom of Women 350 miles east- 


“ from the coast, which presumably would be 350 miles 


the Kingdom had serpents for husbands and they lived 
underground, They did not know how to write, mt 
had no books—but they had a form of religious —= 


* ship. 


Hwui Shan’s own recording stated that the Kingdom | 
of Wonien was about 350 miles inland, to the east, | on 


inland from where he landed. He told us that the males 

of this Kingdom had dog’s heads; that the people had | 
no writing—yet, in Fu-sang, he stated that they had a 
writing. Yu-Kie, in recording the account as he got it — 


was 3,000 miles northwest of Fu-sang; that the men 
were serpents; and that the people had no books. If the 
people of Fu-sang could read and write, and the people 
of the Kingdom of Women could not, it could reason- 
ably be presumed that they would be some distance 
apart since no trace of a writing seeped through. Hwui 


ward from the coast where he landed and Yu-Kie val 
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cated it, from Hwui Shan’s oral discussion, as being ap- 


proximately 3,000 miles northwest of where he found : 


the people with a writing. If the two unrelated groups 
" were 3,000 miles apart, the ability to write on the part 
.of one, and the lack of it on the part of the other, 
would be understandable. Dog’s heads with male bodies 


appeared as husbands in one account while serpents 


filled the office in the other. Hwui Shan probably re- 


lated both—that he saw dog’s heads and that he saw es 


serpents, for we have evidence of both. 
Since Yu-Kie was not himself in this strange country’ 


since Yu-Kie has given natural phenomena to the 


more than we now have and likewise must have i 
rather extensive oral accounts. 

If there is any truth in these two accounts from the! 
Classics, that which Hwui Shan set down himself and 
that from the Liang-sse-kong-ki, which Yu-Kie wrote 
down after interrogating Hwui Shan, then, as in the 
case of the document recorded by Yu in 2,250 B.C., the 
Shan Hai King, this account can be located geograph- 
if it exists. 

this instance, we are told that approximately 


Women. In addition, approximately 3,000 miles 

hwest of Yu-Kie’s Fu-sang was the Kingdom of . 

en. The Kingdom of Women would therefore lie 

miles east of the Fu-sang on the west coast and 

0 miles northwest of the Fu-sang described by 
es 


and had knowledge of it solely from Hwui Shan, and 


rth, south and west of the Kingdom of Women, of © 
h Hwui Shan’s account itself is silent, Hwui Shan, i 
en, it stands to reason, must have written down far 


00 miles east from China one arrived at Fu-sang. |” 
east, at approximately 350 miles, was the Kingdom 


which no doubt it was, and what fragmentary bits we 


-\ Yu-Kie’s added whimsies. 


> 
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of Women was supposedly located, a Black Gorge 
would be found at some distance north, beyond which 
were snow-capped mountains reaching to the heavens; 


‘to the south of this Kingdom of Women, was a smok- 


ing mountain where the inhabitants ate crabs, locusts 


_ and hairy serpents; to the west was a fountain, or 


spring, having pleasant-tasting water and, to the west of 
it was a sea of varnish and close by another sea the - 
color of milk. The area was said to be extremely fertile, 

of great extent and giant horses and birds would be ~ 
found there. we 

This account, as in that of Yu some 2,700 years ear- j 

lier, indicates that the story-teller had been someplace. - 
While the tale may have been colored and condensed, — 


have to work with may be very imperfect, yet, that 
which is written indicates basically an eyewitness ac- 
count—not wholly a figment of imagination, even with | \ 


By a process of elimination, provided the places ex- 
ist, we should be able to trace the path of the vagabond- / 
ing fifth century Buddhist priest. ¥ 

If we start out following his trail, could we travel 
eastward from China some 13,000 miles and reach a 
coast? Could we go inland from there 330 miles? If we é 
could, would we be able to locate some distance north | 
from the spot 350 miles inland, a black canyon or 
gorge? Would we be able to locate a place to the west 
that had a wine-like flavored spring, and farther west, a 
“sea of varnish” with another sea not too far away the 
color of milk? Are we able to identify a smoking 
mountain at a great distance to the south where the - 
people ate crabs? Then would we be able to travel ap- 
proximately 3,000 miles northwesterly and still be on. 
land? If so, would there be a possibility that on this . 
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_ spot 3,000 miles to the northwest, we would find a cul- 
».tared people? Do land and water masses exist that 
- would not be inconsistent with such u description and 
~ make it within the realm of possibility, even probabil- 

We have no means of knowing the starting point in 
' China from which the measurement originated. Neither 
~ do we know whether the measurement followed the 
Asiatic coast as far north as Bering Strait and then 


their tabulation started in the south of China, which is 
the place where the story was told, then an approxima- 
tion of 13,000 miles might well have taken the Bud- 
t priest as far south as the southern coast of Cali- 


or deny the precise spot. The French, who studied the 
matter, came to the conclusion that it must be close to 


f Hwui Shan landed on the coast, in the vicinity of 
Angeles, which, in my opinion, approximately 
the place, would he have been able to travel 350 
$s inland, and, if so, would he have found a people 
€ in 458-500 A.D.? If so, what would these people 


uuld he have been able to have found all of the natu- 


r the smoking mountain? 

e have tentatively located Fu-sang as being on 
¢ southern coast of California, according to Hwui 
an’s account, and then went 350 miles inland, to the 
dom of Women, it would be possible. On the other 


like? If he stood on this spot, 350 miles inland, 


other side of China, to the east. If the beginning of |” 


aarvels such as the Black Gorge, the Sea of Varn- _ 
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hand, using Yu-Kie’s mileage and directions, if we 
placed ourselves on the southern California coast and 
travelled 3,000 miles northwest from his Fu-sang, we © 
would be adrift in the north Pacific. The accounts do 
not tally. Hither there must be two different places 
called Fu-sang or two different ones called the Kingdom 
of Women—or else the area is extensive and the focal 
points are not the same. -" 
Taking the original landing point from Hwui Shan’s’ 
own account, and travelling east 350 miles—fixing that 
point and using it as a center, then reversing our direc- 
tions, we could go back west again those 350 miles 
from the Kingdom of Women to Fu-sang. If the center, 
as fixed, is the center of the Kingdom of Women, we 
_ Might continue in reverse direction and go backward 
- from the Kingdom of Women 3,000 miles to Yu-Kie’s F 
% Fu-sang. If we did that, would we be anywhere? The — 
answer then is obvious. We would be. ) 
Reasoning through on that premise, the epicenter of 
the Kingdom of Women would be identical in both ac- a 
counts, but Fu-sang would not. The only conclusion 
that could be reached is that, in the one account, Fu- 
sang related to an extensive territory while the other : 
. related to an apparent center of it. As an example, to- | 
day, when we refer to “Mexico,” we mean the entire ; 
country. When a Mexican says “Mexico,” he refers - 
only to his capital city. Fu-sang seems to fall in a like” 
category. Hwui Shan must have used the name to de- ‘ 
signate the entire territory that he visited—while Yu- 
Kie used it to describe the center of a culture. On that : 
supposition, the two accounts would reconcile and be © 
accurate and, at the same time, both could be located — 
geographically. hain 
If, then, these places exist where Hwui Shan has lo- - 
cated them, we should be able to put our finger on 
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them. Distance must be considered as an approxima- 
tion and not calipered down to an absolute mile, since 
mileage has been given in general terms—1,000 LI or 
40,000 11 not 1,268 Lr nor 39,754 LI. Again, Hwui 
Shan’s story was not told to the Emperor until three - 
years after his return to China; a civil war intervened; 
and a period of time elapsed from the time he left Fu- 
Sang until the day when he returned to China. In all 
fairness, we must give Hwui Shan some small margin 
of latitude for any lapse that might have occurred, due 
to the time element, plus the variations that Yu-Kie is 
known to have contributed, and the two condensations 
known to have taken place. This story although fine- 
tooth-combed but not solved, is one of the world’s most 
intriguing -riddles, : 


Chapter 3 


Kuen 327 and the 
Liang-Sse-Kong-Ki 


A TRANSLATION has been given of Kuen 327, the 
story of Fu-sang and the Kingdom of Women, with the 
additional account of Yu-Kie, as related in the Laing- 
sse-kong-ki, the report of the Four Lords of the Liang 
Dynasty, that told of Yu-Kie’s interrogation of Hwui 
Shan. In order to solve the riddle, it will be necessary 
to determine whether or not any fragmentary pieces 
from the Classics match anything that we know to exist 
in the southwestern part of the United States or in 
Mexico. : 

From 450 to 500 A.D., would Hwui Shan have 
found any people on the California coast or in the 350 
mile stretch of territory through which he must have 
passed in order to get to the Kingdom of Women? If he 
would, would there be anything in his description that 
would apply to something that we can identify? — 

On the California coast, due north of Los Angeles, 


and at approximately the spot where Point Hueneme 


stands, where, in my opinion, Hwui Shan landed, Cali- 
fornia records disclose a very ancient Indian site. From 
what little we know today, the place bears evidence of 
being a holy one, a place of sacrifice. 

Moving inland some seventy miles due east from 
Point Hueneme in the Calico Range near San Ber- 


nardino, an archaeological site excavated in 1970 by 
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‘ 


Dr. Louis S. B. Leakey and those working with him, | 


has been given a date minimum of 50,000 years ac- 
~ cording to geological evidence. Legends and traditions 
_ from the coast to the Rockies date far back of the 
Spanish Conquest to an ancient and highly cultured 
past. The Cochise, a nomadic Indian people, roamed 


Mexico, Sonora and Chihuahua. The Cochise are 
"thought to have been there as early as 3,000 B.C. 

Cultures, identified by us as Basket Maker I, II and 
Tl, followed the Cochise in due course over the ensu- 
ing centuries. The Basket Makers were a more seden- 
people, developing the crafts to a fairly high de- 


1 the specific area, pinpointed above as the King- 
of Women, 350 miles inland from the coast, from 
te as early as the beginning of the Christian era, to 
ite as late as 1000 A.D., there lived in eastern Ari- 
and western New Mexico, a highly cultured race, 
hom we know comparatively little, who are known 
s by the name of Mogollon. Excavations in this 
neral territory, by two or three of our outstanding in- 
‘Stitutions, have disclosed an amazing record of their 
together with an array of artifacts. Wickerwork 
als, woven of yucca leaves; fragments of cotton 
ile; fur and feather blankets; cloth bags; cigarette 
a cradles; whistles and flutes; spear-throwers; 
wooden spoons; digging sticks for planting corn; rush 
Mats; snares; and some 38,000 cobs of corn many of 
which still have kernels, have all been dug up in this 
- area and tentatively dated. 

rom another of the excavations in the vicinity, re- 
of an ancient hearth were found; charcoal from 
hearth was determined, by the carbon-14 process, 


; Over considerable portions of what is now politically — 
big into Southern California, Arizona, New : 
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to be approximately 4,500 years old. This in itself con- 


firms the fact that humans with some kind of culture - 


were living in the territory of eastern Arizona and 
western New Mexico as early as 2,500 B.C. Reports 
from recent surveys tell us that the area covered by the 
Mogollon culture extended over a far greater area than 
was at first supposed. Further study of the artifacts 
found at Pine Lawn Valley, Tularosa Cave and Cor- 
dova Cave, would be necessary since it is now believed 
that the Mogollon culture might have a tie-in with the 
very ancient cultures that roamed from Oregon to Mex- 
ico. 

With the finding and dating of these objects, we 
learn that a high degree of civilization flourished in 
Arizona and New Mexico, from a definite date of 1 
A.D. to 1000 A.D. We further believe that there was 
close connection between various Indian communities 


_ that are known to have existed from Oregon, on the . 


north, to Mexico, on the south, and from the Pacific to 
the Rockies. Some of these groups existed in the area as 
early as 3000-2500 B.C. 

In answering the question as to whether or not Hwui 
Shan would have found inhabitants with a high degree 


of culture approximately 350 miles inland from where © 


he landed, just prior to 500 A.D. .» science has con- 


firmed that he would. 

Three hundred and fifty miles due east of Los Ange- 
les falls reasonably close to the Mogollon Mesa in east- 
central Arizona. If that should be the correct territory, 
then the natural marvels that Yu-Kie told us about 
must be located. - 

Supposing, from eastern Arizona, we travelled north 
for some distance, would we come to a Black Gorge or 


Valley having snow-capped peaks to the north of it? 


Would we find a smoking mountain to the south? Is 


| 


>. | 
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___-there a sea of varnish to the west or one the color of 
milk? Would we find the giant horse? What do we find? 
Starting from Mogollon Mesa, travelling some 300 
miles north and a few miles to the east, in western Col- 
_ orado, we come to a noted black canyon, called by us 
_ The Black Canyon of the Gunnison—set apart as one 
of our great National Parks. Due north of the Black 
Canyon of the Gunnison, stands majestic Gunnison 
Peak and towering still farther north, Snowmass Moun- _ 
_ tain, snow-capped. A black-gorge does exist north of 
our spot, and a gorge of such beauty that we ourselves — 
have created in it a National Park. Hwui Shan would 
have been able to have seen a Black Gorge with tower- 
g snow-capped peaks to the north from the Kingdom 
of Women. 
Coming back to our starting point at the Mogollion - 
3a, and following directions in the Classics, we shall | © 
our footsteps south. Is there a smoking mountain _ 
great distance where the inhabitants eat crabs, lo- 
- Custs and hairy serpents? Two well-known smoking 
mountains exist to the south—Popocatapetl, whose 
name means just that (“smoking mountain”), and the 
Volcan de Colima. Both are known to have been smok- b. 
ing for centuries. Of the two, the Volcan de Colima” _ 
probably is the one described. Popo is inland. The Vol- _ 
can de Colima is near the coast. Crabs are one of the 
cipal sources of food in that area today. If Hwui ~ 
had gone a considerable distance to the south, he _ 
Id have seen a smoking mountain—either or both 
spectacular, . 
gain, starting from the Kingdom of Women, going 
, What do we find? The fountain, or spring, of the 
wine-like water is hard to identify since we do not 
ow his preference in a matter of taste. There are in- _ 
numerable springs in the general area—Warner Hot 
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Springs or Palm Springs. Springs are there. Next comes — 


the “Sea of Varnish”. The word “varnish” has been 
used in the translation—a dark viscous liquid, not clear 
water, varnish in which, if fur or feathers were dipped, 


the “varnish” would dye them black. In the very heart | 


of Los Angeles, one will find the La Brea Tar Pits— 
dark, viscous liquid—black. If any fur or feathers were 
dipped in, it would come out black. The city of Los 
Angeles has created a park around the Tar Pits. ; 
A “sea the color of milk,” like the wine-flavored 
water in the spring, is hard to identify—not because 


there is none, but rather the contrary. At one time Cali- _ 


fornia had more lakes than it now has. Many have dried 
up. All that remains is the salt solution that now form 


dry lakes. Salt and borax marshes usually occur as a — 
soft white efflorescence. Which specific lake may have © 
‘had more water 1,500 years ago, that Hwui Shan saw, ” 


is problematic—it could be one of a great number in 


© the Mojave Desert. John R. Spears, in his 1892 book, ..: 

Illustrated Sketches of Death Valley and other Borax 
Deserts of the Pacific Coast, remarked: “To the south © 
rose Pilot Butte, the Calicos, and far away the San Ber- 


te nardino Range. To the north were the snowy White 
Mountains, while east, beyond the Funerals, were the 


Ivanwatch, the Granite, and range after range that had . 


never been named. Between them all lay the valleys, 
* yellow with sand and grease-brush, spotted with black 
lava buttes and brightened with the beds of soda, salt 
and borax, that glistened snow-white to the eye, or 
turned to mirage lakes, with dancing waters and leafy 
borders, according as the sun’s rays fell upon them.” 
The Salton Sea, Searles and Owens Lakes fall in a like 
category. They shimmer white in the sun. A “sea the 
color of milk,” borax or sale, exists in the immediate 
vicinity and Hwui Shan described it well. 
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Geographically, these places all exist and can be 
identified with no difficulty. Yu-Kie’s account, in item- 
_ izing the natural characteristics, gave the distance as 
_ great—and so they are. North is the Black Canyon of 
_ the Gunnison; south, the Volcan de Colima; and west, 
_~ Palm Springs, La Brea Tar Pits, the Salton Sea, Soda 
Lake or Borax Lake—each one as spectacularly im- 

. pressive today as it was fifteen centuries ago. 
In Hwui Shan’s account of the Kingdom of Women, 
he said that the people “beat down the earth and made 
adobe for the walls of their houses, the shape of which 


was circular and the doors or entrances resembled bur- 
rows.” — 


‘Story? | 


Jon Culture” by Emil Haury and E. B. Sayles. The 
_ Bulletin contains photographs, drawings and other per- 
tinent matter relating to 21 houses that were excavated 


Shape although two or three were oval, and ranged in 
diameter from 13 feet to 35 feet, with a depth varying 
from 12 inches to four feet. Covered entrances were all 
tunnel-shaped about three feet wide and four or five 
feet long, sloping from the entrance of the tunnel at 
ground level downward to the floor insidesthe pit 
house. The material used was identified as sandy clay 
aster. The Bulletin dated these houses as having been 
built around 300-350 A.D. s 

_ The site is in central Arizona, to the east of middle, 
and would fall in the area fixed as the situs of the 
Kingdom of Women. Houses of the same or similar 


, Is there anything in the area that would bear out his a 


The most direct answer is a reference to the Univer- : 
Sity of Arizona Bulletin for October, 1947, containing —_ 
an article entitled “An Early Pit House of the Mogol- 


in central Arizona under the direction of the Univer- = 
‘Sity. Briefly, the majority of the houses were circular in 


2 55 
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type are found in the area—ceremonial kivas—known 
_ today and presumed to be an outgrowth of this early 
type. The description in the Classics of circular adobe 
houses, having an entrance like a burrow, has proven 


itself to be no mythological fantasy —they existed in the _ 


specific area, precisely as described, at the exact period 
- of time. 

The women were said to have looked like the women 
of China, normal, but the males, while they had human 
- bodies, had dog’s heads. There are various descriptions 
of these males. Some places in the Classics state that 


~ these heads were like a dragon or serpent; some liken 


them to a deer, with horns; some, like a bird; and oth- 
ers like a cow. Since these male heads had such an infi- 
'. nite variety of peculiar shapes is it any wonder that the 
Chinese who read the Classics, tagged them as whim- 
. ies? In my opinion, it authoritatively shows how many 
' Chinese saw these heads and were able to return to 
~ China and report. about it—nothing more. 

Various forms of heads were all possible. One has 
only to walk through the American Museum of Natural 
History, Smithsonian, Field Museum of Natural His- 


tory or numberless other museums, particularly in the . 


west or the southwest, to recognize the “kachina,” cere- 
monial mask used in all Indian religious forms. The © 
kachina faithfully reproduces a multiplicity of animal 
. heads—cows, eagles, deer, snakes, antelopes and 
dogs—-in feathers, fur, skin or woodcarving. These 
kachina masks have been excavated from sites all the 


way from Alaska to Florida and many are known tobe: ~* 


of great antiquity. Glass cases in our museums house 
hundreds of them. Indian men wore these masks in 
their dances to pray for rain for their corn crops or for 
success in their winter’s hunt: they wore them for all 
religious rites and they continue to do so even today. - 


| 
. 


| 
| 
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Hwui Shan’s account merely stated that the males 
had dog’s heads. During the time intervening between 
the date when he wrote it and the time when we have 
it, his account went through several condensations and 
editings. It could well be that some editor deleted that 
portion which he considered unessential—since the 

© only thing that Hwui Shan’s report, as we have it, fails 

' to state, is the purpose for which the animal heads were 

used. If he had written—“During religious ceremonies, 
~ the males all wore dog’s heads,” we would have under- ~ 
Stood it instantly. There is nothing wrong with his re- :* 
port, other than that it is too brief. He, or a later edi- ; 
tor, failed to state the purpose of the heads—but that 
all of these various forms of animal heads were worn in 
the specific area and at the specific date, is well estab- 
lished. 

In connection with these “dog’s heads,” another mat- 
ter presented itseli—that of the name—the Kingdom of 
‘Women. Why the Kingdom of Women? The women : 
did not appear to be Amazons. The only other reason © 


of some kind whereby women exercised control over 
Persons or property that would not be customary in 

China. 

In an article published in American Antiquity, Janu-~ 
ary, 1953, Viola E. Garfield has interpreted certain . 
matrilinal features prevalent in the northwestern areas, © 

’ primarily in the Athapascan culture, where descent, as 
well as inheritance and naming, are traced through the 
mother. She has found the custom dating back into ar- 
chaic times. While her study was directed toward 


the nearest matrilineal people were those in Montana 
d the Pueblos of the southwest. Among the ma- 
ineal Hopi, houses were owned by the women; they 


would be if, by chance, they had a matriarchal system oe 


— gtoups, she stated most significantly, that ~~ 
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passed from mother to daughter or the sisters of the 
owners. Erna Fergusson and others have remarked on 
the Hopi division into clans related through the mother. 
The child, even today, is born into his mother’s clan 
and is named by his mother’s sister, and her brothers 
are more important to him than his own father. These 
are ancient customs. 

According to Hopi tradition, = on the 


' north of the Mogollon Mesa, was the oldest site of the 


Hopi people. This area traces back, with the Mogollon, 
to a date at least as early as 1 A.D. Hwui Shan report- 
ed that in the Kingdom of Women, the women took 


_ Serpents for husbands. That would appear whimsical to 


ay 


any Chinese who read the Classics. Would it appear 


- natural to the Hopi of Shungopavy? 


Most of us, today, are familiar with the well-known 
Hopi Snake Dance. Hopi men belong to a Snake Clan 
and this Snake Clan consider themselves as one with 


the snake. When the Snake-priests go on a hunt for 


snakes to be used in their famous Snake Dance, they 


take along small boys of the Snake Clan to catch the 
snakes, the trick being to find “your little brother.” 


These children are fearless in handling the snakes. _ 
J. W. Fewkes, in vol. TV (1894) of A Journal of 


‘ 


American Ethnology and Archaeology, has related the - 


legend concerning the origin of the Snake Clan. One 
day, so the story goes, the son of a Chief was sitting on 


the edge of the Grand Canyon. He wondered about the 
_ Tittle river running way down at the bottom and where 


the water went. He built himself a small boat and set 
off down river to find out. As he journeyed down- 


stream, he came to the house of the Spider Woman. 


She invited him in and took care of him for a short 


time. After he had rested, she decided to accompany 


him on his journey and hid behind his ear. The Chief’s 
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son and the Spider Woman, after travelling for several 

days, came to a big Kiva. The next day, the men and 
q women belonging to the Kiva dressed themselves in 
snake skins that had been hanging on the wall and 
- were all turned into snakes. The young chap was told 
_ to catch one. With the Spider Woman’s help, he caught. 

a beautiful young girl who had been turned into a yel- 
low rattler. After the usual trials to which he had been . 
~ put by the Chief of the Kiva, he was eventually permit- 
ted to marry the beautiful maiden and take her to his - 
own home. In due course, after his return, she bore 
him children—but instead of being human, they were 

all snakes. His people were not too happy about it and 
finally forced the young couple to move to another - 
pueblo, which they did. At the new pueblo, they had 
more children—these children, however, were all hu- pas 
man The male children were thus blood brothers of the _ 
snakes and this is the way in which the Snake Clan 
originated. All of the males were snakes, as was their | 
mother’s clan. This is the origin, so the Hopi says, of | 
the Snake Clan. In Frank Waters’ Book of the Hopi, 
the Hopi themselves, today, still relate the legend of the 
Spider Woman. «el 
Hwui Shan’s report will thus be seen to have been ie 
‘accurate—a matrilineal system did exist and the Snake ... 
‘Clan described as “males being snakes or serpents” did “ 
exist at that time and in that area. The Kingdom of 
Women can definitely be established with a 50-mile ra- ¥ 
dius of the Mogollon Mesa, and perhaps Shungopavy a 
may have been the actual site—ancestors of the Hopi ~ 
peopled the Kingdom of Women. 
_ The Women of the Kingdom of Women were very 
‘shy—they ran from strangers, so the account tells us. 
Hwui Shan may not have come too close to them. 
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What he reported he saw may possibly have been seen } 


at a short distance. 


Papooses, carried on the backs of their mothers, — 


were said by him to have been fed by a white substance 
that came from among the hair at the nape of the 
mother’s neck. At a short distance, that may have ap- 


- peared to him to have been so. Indian women cus- 


tomarily tied their hair, which was long, at the back 
with ribbons or woolen thread, both in ancient times 
and today. Hair was gathered at the nape of the neck 
and tied—young women used a red ribbon and, when 


’ they married, the color was changed to white. White 


‘gibbon was symbolic of the marital status. Could any- 
... thing be more human than to have a baby, strapped to 
_ its mother’s back, be attracted by her white ribbon and 


put it in its mouth? No doubt it looked, at a distance, - 


as though it was feeding. 


And then the children were said to be adult at the i 
age of three or four years. Once more, this appears to 


have been a condensed version. 

In the 26th Annual Report of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology, 1904-05, Frank Russell related a myth 
held by the Pima Indians: To the daughter of Sial 
Teu’-utak Si’van [a chief] was born “a strange-looking 
creature. The people wanted to destroy it, but the 
mother said it was her child and she wished to care for 


ey 


it. The people wished to destroy the child, because it — 
had long claws instead of fingers and toes; its teeth - 
were long and sharp, like those of a dog. They gave it — 


the name of H4-4k, meaning something dreadful or 


ferocious. This female child grew to maturity in three 


or four years’ time. She ate anything she could get her — 
hands on, either raw or cooked food. The people tried — 


to kill her, because she killed and ate their children. 
‘She went to the mountain Ta’-atiikam and lived there 
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for a while in a cave. Then she went to Baboquivari for 
. atime and then to Poso Verde, where she was killed by 
. Elder Brother.... When he killed H4-4k a ‘great 


aN 


The place is yet visited.” 
The area in which the legend was told falls within 
the normal route of one travelling from Los Angeles to 


Sacaton, Hwui Shan could have been taken to this 
shrine, a holy place to the Indian, and have heard the 
legend as it was related to him by the Indians. He, in 
turn, may have told the story as it was told to him and 
as stories are so frequently related, someone forgot, or 
deleted, the fact that it was a legend of the people. The 
q ‘ndians might have related the story to him as a part of 
their history—just as later Indians related it to Dr. 
Russell. When Hwui Shan recounted that children be- 
came adult at the age of three or four years, it was the 
legend of Ha-ak that he related. The spot near Saca- 
ton, where the shrine survived into the twentieth cen- 
tury, would have been in his path. 

_ Immediately following the details of the three-year- 
Old, is the statement, in the Classics, that the people ate 
alt _ the leaves of which resembled a certain 


- Lumholtz, in his New Trails in Mexico, made 
rd of a “salt plant” growing near the head of the 


icans herba del manso was a singular growth in these 
pozos [salt bed depressions]. Its large root, which has 


feast was made.” To commemorate this entire event, - 

the Pima built a shrine—about five miles north of © 
. Sacaton, Arizona. “The people formerly placed offer- 

ings within the inclosure to bring them good fuck. . aa 


- the east. Passing through the general territory near . 


me 
Cire 


‘Gulf of California. Here there were extensive salt beds, - 
‘“A plant (anemonopsis californica) called by the Mex- 
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a strong medicinal scent, like that which characterizes 
an apothecary shop, is perhaps the most popular of the 
many favorite remedies of northern Mexico. .. . These 
plants grew here in great numbers and to enormous 
proportions.... The root finds a ready sale every- 
where.” 

This salt plant, with the strong medicinal odor, 
growing in the area of southern California, which 
Lumholtz identified in 1900, was no doubt the one to 
which Hwui Shan referred. We can say that a salt plant 
with a pungent odor exists today, in the area, and that 
it is popular with present-day Indians who buy it in 
quantities. 


At this point we should like to make note that the 


Hopi, according to their own tradition as set forth in 


Frank Waters’ Book of the Hopi; had a Lost White ~ 


Brother named Pahana who corresponded in kind to 
the personage in the well-known legend of the Bearded 


_ White Man—OQuetzalcoatl of the Aztec and Kukulcan 
“of the Maya. Hopi legend speaks of his expected re- 


turn as he promised. While this legend persists through- 
out Mexico and Central America, it comes as 
somewhat of a surprise to find it in the exact area 
amongst a different peoples where we have traced Hwui 


- Shan—-where we have found this maze of confirmed 


geographical phenomena in the Chinese records. 

- To summarize the above, as it relates to the King- 
dom of Women: We have located an area 350 miles in- 
land from the coast that had a Black Gorge with snow 
capped peaks to the north; a smoking mountain south 
of it; springs, a sea of varnish and one the color of milk 


_ to the west. We have found a highly cultured people, 


the Mogollon, who lived in the pin-pointed area in 
450-500 A.D., and who lived-in circular adobe pk- 
houses having an entrance like a burrow and who wore 


ee 
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a woven clothing. The so-called dog-headed Indians 
Were wearing the kachina mask in their religious cere- 
monials and the serpents that served as husbands were 
members of the Snake Clan. Papooses were strapped to 
the mother’s back and chewed her white ribbon; Indi- fs 
ans in the territory had a well-known legend, Ha-ak, 
~ Of a mis-fit girl who became adult at the age of three 
years; the people ate a salt plant having a strong medi- 
cinal odor; and the exact site of the Kingdom of 
Women was fixed. . 

Other than the “little beans or kernels” which the 
Classics said that the people ate, and which will be con- 
Sidered later, the major portions of the Kingdom of 
Women, as recounted in Kuen 327, can be said to have 
existed in the fifth century and in the exact geographic 
locations where they were alleged to have existed, 

It was the account of Fu-sang in the Classics that de 
Guignes concluded was Mexico; he was’ supposedly 
“Proved” wrong. It was the story of the Kingdom of 
Women that “embarrassed” the early scholars to such’ 
‘an extent that they were content to let the entire matter 
However, we should not for one single moment 
riticize them. They had no means of knowing. The ma- 
i jority of these things had not been discovered; as noted, 
the work of the archeologists has only been done within 
t past few years. 


Chapter 4 


Mexican Legends 


IF HWUI SHAN’S indication of direction and mea- 
surement of distance is accepted as he has written it, 
and such a location exists, then there must be some evi- 
dence or some record of his visit in that spot, in the 
manner in which it has existed in China. Hwui Shan 
' was deeply impressed with the people and the culture 
he had found. Those persons, in turn, might have been 
equally impressed with such a stranger in their 
midst—wandering Buddhist priests could not have 
been an everyday occurrence in their lives. 

We would have the right to expect, therefore, some 
trace in southern California or Mexico of the visit of 
one from a totally different culture—some Chinese or 
Buddhist influence. Is Mexico silent? Is there nothing 
there that would contribute a tiny clue or a legend to 
substantiate Hwui Shan’s report? Is there nothing that _ 
tells us of a stranger appearing in their midst who 
would in some manner be the kind of person Hwui 
Shan, a Buddhist priest, would have had to be? _ 

Folklore sticks tenaciously. Stories, handed down 
from father to son, keep alive the out-of-ordinary or 
Spectacular events concerning a people to a greater ex- 
tent than any other thing. Communities are knit to- 
gether by perpetuation of memories of things shared to- 
gether. Stories are repeated and repeated—pride of 
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family or clan re-kindles the brilliant glories of their 


ancestors. Our Bible is a good example. 
Mexico, far from being silent, has several famous 
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_ Yegends—notably those surrounding Quetzalcoatl or ee 


__ Wikxipecocha, that of the controversial “Bearded White 


q Man,” of Kukulcan and of Huitzilopochtli. The legend | 


_ of the “Bearded White Man” has cropped up all the 
: way from Mexico to Peru. It was this legendary figure 
who was supposed to have made the conquest of Mex- 
ico possible. Mexican folklore still scintillates with sto- 
ries of Quetzalcoatl and the “Bearded White Man.” 
Before the conquest of Mexico, the entire country 
was dominated by an inexhaustible number - of 
priests—treligious ceremonials were the order of the 
day. Quetzalcoatl was the principal god of the very an- 
cient people, while Kukulcan was the deity of the 
Maya. Huitzilopochtli, the Aztec god of War, being 
_ Aztec, came along some five-hundred years later. Prior 
to these gods, there existed an ancient school of philos- 
ophy, according to Dr. Alfonso Caso, which “sustained 
the thesis that the origin of all things was to be found 
in a single dual principle, masculine and feminine, 
which begot the gods, the world and man.” The Yin 
and Yang of China? 

According to some versions, this dual principle had 
four children, Xipe, the Red Tezcatlipoca; Black 
Teacatlipoca; Quetzalcoatl, the White Tezcatlipoca; 
and Huitzilopochtli, the Blue Texcatipoca. These colors 


coatl, being white, corresponded to the west. - 


‘mankind. He was showh in various forms, frequently 
Pictured wearing a beard, because, as Dr. Caso stated: 
“Being a creator of gods, it was necessary to represent 


Zz Quetzalcoatl, whose name means “plumed serpent, saath 
‘in Aztec mythology, was the god most beneficial to | 


~ 
Ei 


symbolized the four cardinal directions, and — 
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him as an old man, therefore bearded. This followed 
the tradition of representing the old gods, and espe- 
cially the most primitive deities, as possessing beards.” 
Quetzalcoatl was likewise one of the most complex fig- 
ures in the Aztec pantheon. A major god of first rank, 
he was the god of life; of the morning; of the wind; and 
was identified with Venus, the morning star. Being the 
god of life, he created man. He- discovered corn and 
was responsible for presenting this valuable food plant 
to man so that he might eat; he taught man how to 
weave; to polish jade; he taught the art of making mo- 
saics from the brilliant feathered macaw and quetzal; 
he taught man science, giving them the means to mea- 
sure time and distance and to study the movement of 
the planets; he taught man the calendar. 

The War God, Huitzilopochtli, although identified 
above as one of the four gods born of the original dual 
life-giving principle, is best known for a second legend- 
ary beginning. According to, this tradition, Huitzilopo- 
chtli was the result of a “miraculous birth.” His 
mother, Coatlicue, conceived him from a ball of 
feathers which descended from heaven and which she 


placed in her bosom. When her other children doubted — 


the story of this divine conception, and accused their 
mother of improper conduct, Huitzilopochtli is sup- 


posed to have sprung up, fully armed, to defend her. It 


was to Huitzilopochtli that the great Aztec temple in 
Tenochtitlan, over the ruins of which the Cathedral of 
- Mexico City now stands, was dedicated. 

The Aztecs wandered onto the scene in the Valley of 
Mexico somewhere about the eleventh century, taking 
a century or so to settle down there. The War God, 
Huitzilopochtli, came along with them—he was their 
own. Quetzalcoatl, on the other hand, was adopted by 
them—he was not originally their own. He was known 


See 


Be 
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much earlier, both by his own name and by various 
others. He appears to have been one and the same as 
the Zapotec “Wixipecocha” and the Maya “Kukulcan.” 
Their attributes were identical and, whatever minor 
Variations there may be, they were the result of a shift 
in locale. 
_ _ Kukulcan, Wixipecocha and the Zapotec-Mixtec ; 
- Quetzalcoatl, preceded the Aztec Quetzalcoatl by some — 


, Sik or seven hundred years. Tall, fair of complexion, 


open forehead, large eyes and a thick beard, he was the 


_ god from whom all things stemmed. He was kindly, ab- 
- hored war, was averse to cruelty, maintained the most ~ 
exemplary manners, taught men to cultivate the soil, 
| weave, reduce metal from their ores, and was all that iw 


could be considered supreme in man. He was Supposed 
to have disappeared as mysteriously as he came but the - 
Place and manner are unknown. In some sections, he 
was said to have sailed to the east, Some traditions : 
have him disappear in-a cloud of smoke on the moun- . 
tain top. — 

While three names were used to designate the same 
god, because of the difference in locale, there seems to 
be no question but that he was one and the same. E. G. 
Squier felt that the Maya “Kukulcan” and the Aztec 
hal were the same under a different name. 
Maya records show that he was a god, that he came 
from Mexico and returned there and was later deified as 
the Mexican “Quetzalcoatl.” ed ES 
__A number of sixteenth century Spanish writers defi- 
nitely affirm that the Mexicans introduced idolatry into 
Yucatan, and S.G. Morley, in his The Ancient Maya, 
quotes one of them as follows: ae 
_ “The old men of these provinces [Yucatan] say that 


eee 


anciently, near to eight hundred years ago, idolatry was 


ot practiced, and afterwards when the Mexicans en- 
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tered it and took possession of it, a captain, who was 
called Quetzalquat [Quetzalcoatl] in the Mexican lan- 
guage, which is to say in ours, plumage of the serpent 
... introduced idolatry into this land and the use of the 
idols for gods, which he made of wood, of clay and of 
stone. And he made them (the Maya) worship these 
idols and they offered many things of the hunt, of mer- 
chandise and, above all the blood of their nostrils and 
ears, and the hearts of those whom they sacrificed in 
his service... 

“They say that the first inhabitants of Chichenyza 
were not idolators, until a Mexican Captain Ku Kalcan 
entered into these parts, who taught idolatry, and the 
necessity, so they say, to teach and practice it.” 

_ This story confirms, at an early date, the identity of 

the Mexican “Quetzalcoatl” with the Maya “Kukul- 
can.” Bishop Diego de Landa (1524-1579), in his fa- 
mous history of Yucatan, Relacién de las Cosas de 
Yucatdn, spoke of the two gods as being one and the 
same. He said in part (as quoted in Morley, The An- 
cient Maya): 


“The Indians believed that with the Itzas who occu- 


pied Chichen Itza there reigned a great lord, named 
Kukulcan ... They say that he arrived from the west; 
. but they differ among themselves as to whether he ar- 
rived before or after the Itzas or with them. They say 
that he was favorably disposed; and he had no wife or 
children, and that after his return he was regarded in 
Mexico as one of their gods called Quetzalcoatl; and 
they also consider him a god in Yucatan on account of 
his being a just statesman; and this is seen in the order 
which he impressed on Yucatan after the death of their 
lords, in order to calm the disentions which their deaths 
had caused in this country.” 

’ All of the Mayan accounts agree that he returned to 


eas 
1 
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Mexico and all of the Mexican accounts agree that 
when he finally departed from Mexico, he faithfully 
promised the people that he would return again in the 
year of his name, CE ACATL. 

The first landing of the Spaniards, at Vera Cruz, 
took place in the year 1519, which, in the calendar sys- 
tem of the Aztecs, exactly coincided with the year cE... 
ACATL. Moctezuma Xocoyotzin, then on the throne - 
in the Aztec capital, who had been trained as a priest 
and was deeply steeped in religious traditions, on being 
_ brought the news of a group of “bearded white men” _ 
landing on the coast, never for a moment doubted but 
that the prophecy of Quetzalcoatl was being fulfilled. 

So it was that Cortez, with a mere handful of men 
and 16 horses, descended on the Valley of Anahuac in 
the year CE ACATL and, supposedly with every card 
stacked against him, was able to conquer the mighty 
Moctezuma, with his tens of thousands of trained wat- — 
tiors. If the religious tradition of the Aztec had not 
been so deeply inbred, and had Moctezuma not adopt- 

_ ed a fatally hesitant policy, Cortez would have been 
wiped out instantly and the thread of history com-~ 
pletely changed. 

_ Chroniclers, who were with Cortez and those who 
immediately followed, wrote extensively about his god, 
Quezalcoatl. Early Spanish priests reported that he 
- must have been a relative of the devil himself for he - 

_ had given the Indians a bogus imitation of Christianity 

~ since they had confessions, absolution of sins and bap- 
— tism. Their priests were both numerous and powerful 
a and they practiced flagellations, fasts, vigils, and many ~ 
~~ lived in monastic seclusion. 


This legendary fair-skinned, bearded man, known in : 3 


_ different sections by different names, was said by the 
early Spanish padres to have brought a knowledge to 


= 
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the Mexican people of agriculture, of a calandar sys- 
* tem, of measurement of time by astronomical calcula- 
tion, of metallurgy, of locating the mines of precious 
stones and of polishing those stones, of making mosaics 
of feathers of birds and of a complicated system of the- 
ology. 
Aztec legends told of the coming of Quetzalcoatl, to 
the Valley of Mexico, as being about 800 years before 
the coming of the Spaniards. Bishop Landa’s version, 
from the Maya, placed the date as uncertain—whether 
he was on Yucatan before the Itzas, after them, or came 


with them. In point of time, this legendary figure, — 


Quetzalcoatl, according to the Aztec, would have come 


about 700 A. D., while the Maya would fix the date as — 


- being anywhere from 435 A.D. to 692 A.D., or from 


., the time of the founding of Chichen Itza, 435-455 A.D., 


to the time it was abandoned in 692 A. D. As the | 


r _ Aztecs themselves only settled in the Valley in the late 


1200's, the date which they have affixed, of approx- 

imately 700 A.D., could not be from their own rec- 
- ords, as that date would have been 500 or more years 
before they arrived. The Maya, on the other hand, 
were known to have lived in the general area long prior 
, to the Christian era, and their approximation of the 


date, 250 years earlier than that given by the Aztec, 


would have been in a direct line through their own peo- 
ple. If there is a possibility that some person gave 
Bishop Landa a date as early as 435 A.D., then not 
knowing which date to be the correct one, there is am- 
ple foundation for the arrival in Yucatan of “Kukul- 
can” at the coming of the Itzas, or as early as 435 A.D., 
according to the Bishop. 

The Classics record that Hwui Shan returned to 
China from Fu-sang in 499 A.D. We do not know, 
however, at what date he arrived in Fu-sang or how 
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long a time he spent there—neither do we know 
whether or not he himself was one of the five Pi-k’iu of 
whom he wrote as going to Fu-sang in 485 A.D. 
Bishop Landa’s quotation, above noted, recounted 
that “Quetzalcoat!” taught a religious idolatry that the 
people of Yucatan did not have before his coming, and 
that he insisted that it was necessary to practice it and 
to teach it. What statement could more fittingly de- 
scribe a missionary Buddhist priest? Did he not go out 


- with that express purpose in mind? Hwui Shan told 


about the five Buddhist priests who went to Fu-sang, 
taking with them their Buddhist books and images and 
taught the people of that country their Buddhist reli- 
gion, of which the people were ignorant before that 
time. He did the same. 

If the Indians told the Spaniards that Quetzalcoatl 


_ Aaught them this multiplicity of things that they had not 


__ known earlier, and if Hwui Shan and Quetzalcoatl were 


one and the same, would a Chinese have had knowl- 


~ edge of all of these arts and crafts and would he have 


been likely to have transmitted that knowledge along . 


: with his religious teaching? Do our missionaries of to- 


day do the same thing? Do they bring a knowledge of 


_ agriculture—or of medicine? Would a foreigner from 
: any country, other than China, have possessed such ex- 

tensive understanding as to be able to teach astronomy, 
_ Weaving, metallurgy, agriculture, a calander system, 
_ Carving and polishing of jade or of fine feather work? : 


-Where else in the world would one go to find out about _ 


these things and to how many countries would one 


.. have to travel to learn them all? Perhaps Egypt might — 


es 
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have done so but Egyptian priests were not missionary- 
minded as were Buddhists. 

_ Chinese contributions to the sum total of human 
knowledge have been great. Astronomy, astrology and 
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planetary studies go back to at least 2500 B.C. Metal- 
lurgy, the well-known standardized formula for bronze, 
dates from the Shang Dynasty, 1765-1123 B.C. The 
cultivation of plants and the art of fine feather work 
have beginnings still farther back and are lost in anti- 
quity. Carved and polished jade dating from 1500 B.C. 
is contained within the glass cases of the Field Museum 
' of Natural History. The magnetic compass, according 
to Klaproth, dates from 1100 B.C. The Egyptains were 
perhaps the only other people with as high a degree of 
civilization—there may be others in the middle east, 
those in India and in Sumer, but, as yet, we do not 
know. 

Hwui Shan would have been in a position to have 
possessed knowledge of all these things, since they 
formed a part of the culture of the people of China for 
- hundreds and thousands of years before his time. 

Early Spanish accounts relate that the Indians had a 
form of writing, as a matter of fact, three forms—pic- 
ture writing, symbolic and phonetic; that they wrote on 
cotton cloth, on skins prepared like parchment, on a 
-composition of silk and gum, and on a species of paper 
made from the aloe. Hwui Shan, in his account, told us 
that the people of Fu-sang had a form of writing and 
that they wrote on paper made from the leaves of a 


plant. wie 


Mexican legends, which enumerate the multiplicity - 


of items taught to the early people by Quetzalcoatl, 
contain no reference to being taught any writing. They 
are silent. From the fact that they are silent and from 
the fact that Hwui Shan stated that the people of Fu- 
sang had a writing, it is fair to conclude that Hwui 
Shan was not the one who brought writing to Mex- 
ico—it was there before he got there. The two accounts 
do. not conflict. 
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One Mayan story stated that Kukulcan came from 
the west, that he had neither wife nor child. Another 
Mayan legend related that when he left, he went back 
to Mexico where he was deified as the Mexican god, 
Quetzalcoatl. Mexican accounts from the Valley of 
Mexico and the area around Cholula, have him depart- 
ing over the sea to the east, while those farther south, 
Chiapas and Oaxaca, told of his sailing west. On. the 


. Surface, the accounts appear contradictory—but they 


need not be. If one left fron Cholula for the east coast 
and sailed from there across the Bay of Campeche to 
the east, he would land in the northwestern part of Yu- 
catan. This would confirm both the Maya legend that _ 
he came from the west and the story from Cholula that 

he sailed east. On leaving Yucatan, the Maya said that 
he returned to Mexico; therefore, Mexican accounts ~ 
from the south that state that he came from the east. 


, would also be correct since he returned from Yucatan. 


“4 


~ Zapotec and Mixtec legends tell of his disappearance in 


a cloud of smoke while others have him sail off toward 
the setting sun. In other words, Quetzalcoatl, the 
“bearded white man,” came into the Valley of Mexico 
from the west, sailed eastward across the Bay of — 
Campeche to the northwest corner of Yucatan, re- 
turned to Mexico by a southern route across the Isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec and departed from the country 


on the Pacific side. Legendary material follows that 


pattern. 

In the Mayan account, above related, we were told 
that Kukulcan had neither wife nor child. Would such 
a statement not fit a Buddhist priest? His religious vows 
would have precluded him from having either. The fur- 


ther statement that he was a just statesman and calmed © ~ 


the dissenting people after their lords had died would — 


~ likewise be a deed which a priest might render. He was 
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favorably disposed. We wondered when we started out 
whether we might find a stranger within the gates who 
in some measure would have attributes of a priest. Re- 
corded Mayan stories indicate that we would find such a 
one. 

In and of themselves, each and every one of these 


odd comparisons standing alone could be coincidental. 


~ Two could be; three could be. Taken together, the 


sheer volume precludes it. All of these stories have 


_ been extracted from isolated records found in totally 


unrelated cultures having no contact with each other— 


“Spanish, Zapotec, Maya, Chinese, and Aztec. The 


identities of the period of time, the character of the per- 
son described by the Maya, the teaching, the introduc- 
tion of “idolatry”, the later religious domination by the 
priests, the Chinese know-how of the arts and crafts, 
and the innumerable incidental human things that were 
set down all point to one and only one conclusion. So 


- many unusual occurrences do not automatically happen 


in one restricted area without a pretty sound reason be- 
hind them. 


Chapter 5 


Yucatan 


IN YU-KIE’S account of Hwui Shan’s story, distance 
to the Kingdom of Women was given as approximately 
3,000 miles to the northwest of Fu-sang. Earlier, we re- 


versed our directions, started from the pinpointed King- ~ 
_ dom of Women, retraced our steps southeast for 3,000 
_ tiles and returned back to Fu-sang. In doing so, we 
_ would have arrived in Guatemala or, crossing the Isth- 


mus of Tehuantepec, in Yucatan, not far from Chichen 


Itza. From fragmentary bits pieced together, the area ~ 
around Chichen Itza appears to have been the center of . 
Yu-Kie’s “Fu-sang.” Hwui Shan applied the name — 
; “Fu-sang” to the entire territory from the point of land- 


_. ing, immediately north of Los Angeles, to as far south 


_as Guatemala or Yucatan. “Fu-sang” more often than - 


not had been applied to it all. 


Travelling south from California, following a ‘cans 


wise course, the Buddhist priest of 500 A.D., on his 
epic journey, could have found an Indian ulema from 
his point of landing all the way down those 3,000 
miles. In the north of Mexico, after leaving Arizona 
and the ancestors of the Pima, at the present political 


border, he would have found the Tarahumara, the. 


Mayo and the Yaqui. The Cora, Huichol and the Te- 
_ pehuana, with lesser groups, lived immediately south. 
In central Mexico, were the forebears of the Tarascan, - 


yy 
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the Olmec, Toltec and Totonac, while to the south, 
lived the Zapotec and Mixtec with the Maya in Yuca- 
tan and Guatemala. The Buddhist missionary could 
easily have passed from one culture to another with 
scarcely an empty space between. 

That Fu-sang and the Kingdom of Women were un- 
related is evident from the different type of things iden- 
tified with Fu-sang. There, they had a writing, a gov- 
ernmental structure, a marriage and burial custom and 
a prison system. One thing that they had in common 
was the plant—in one place described as little beans or 
kernels and in the other as a pear-shaped fruit, but 
both kept without spoiling. There can be no question 
but that the “little kernels” came from the larger pear- 
shaped fruit; since they were noted as kernels, they 
would have had to be kernels of something larger. 

Writing was the thing that impressed both Hwui 

Shan and the Spanish. Early Spanish documents tell us 
that the Indians had three kinds of writing—picture 
writing, symbolic and phonetic. They wrote on cloth, 
skins, leaves and a parchment kind of paper. 
. L. Leland Locke, in his book, The Ancient Quipu, 
stated that the Indians of Peru used banana leaves for 
paper in their earliest writing. The Museo Nacional, in 
Mexico City, has many fine examples of early writings, 
done on the various types of materials. Banana, corn, 
aloe and other large leaves were used in Mexico. Rebus 
writing was a popular form. In order to either read it 
or write it, the early Indians would have had to have a 
tremendous bump of imagination coupled with a keen 
sense of humor—both are evident. 

In 1937, the late Dr. Orozco Mufioz, eminent Mex- 
ican scholar, in showing me some of these early 
documents, said that he believed that many of the writ- 
ings went back to a period as early as the beginning of 
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the Christian era. Dr. Alfonso Caso, noted Mexican ar- 
cheologist, also believed that they did. Dr. Morley dis- 
agreed with Dr. Caso. 

Dr. Caso, however, stated that: “It is very probable 
that paper is one of those inventions which like writing, 
seals or markers . . . must be attributed to a most ancient 
mother culture, which is found at the bottom of the 


specialized cultures of Central Mexico and Northern 


Central America, and which spread from a place, so it 
appears, that we must locate in the southern part of 
Vera Cruz and in the nearby sections of Tabasco, Oax- 
aca and Chiapas.” 


Writing would have been a rare attribute in the late 


- fifth century. How many of the peoples of Europe were 
_ Writing in 500 A.D.? Hwui Shan found writing in Fu- 
_ sang—the Maya had one before 500 A.D. 


The Classics have told us that the people of Fu-sang é Ee 


made koumiss. Lumholtz, in writing of theTarahu- 
_ Maras of northern Mexico, said that: “Nothing is so 
_ close to the heart of a Tarahumara as this liquor called 
_ in Mexican Spanish—teviso. It looks like milky water 
_ and has an agreeable taste reminding one of kumyss.” 
_ Since Hwui Shan, in the fifth century, likened the sub- 


+ Stance to koumiss and as Lumholtz, at the turn of the ~~ 


_ twentieth century, independently did likewise, it can be 
_ Said to have existed in the territory. 


ee _ Gold and silver were said not to have been consid- i 
_ ered of value; they were in common usage. Copper was 


- known but the country was destitute of iron. Early 
~ Spanish records confirm the use of gold, silver and cop- 
- per and that they themselves introduced iron. The ex- 
quisite gold and silver pieces taken from the tombs at 
- Monte Alban speak eloquently for themselves. 

' The Books of Chilam Balam, five of which have 


been preserved, are, historically, the most significant © 


— 


mi 
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chronicles recording important events of Maya history 
that we have. In the transliteration of them, the early 
padres found that to render the sound as they spoke it, 
it was necessary to add letters. Two were so added— 
the “x” from the Portuguese and a reverse “c.” 

In the opening entry of the Book of Chilam Balam 
of Mani, composed at the village of Mani, immediately 
following the Conquest, will be found an interesting ex- 
planation for the statement in Hwui Shan’s story that 
“noblemen of the first rank are called Tui-lu.” 

The Mani Chronicle begins: 

“This is the account of the katuns. They left the 
region of their homes: Nonoul. The Tutul Xiu were 
there to the west of Zuyua. The land from whence they 
came (was) Tulapan Chiconautlan. It is said that they 
- travelled four katuns (until) they arrived here in the 
company of Holon Chan Tepeuh and his subjects. 
_ When they left (this) region it is said that it was 8 
Ahau, 6 Ahau, 4 Ahau, 2 Ahau.” 

The Tzimin Manuscript, in recording the same 
event, states: ' ‘ 

“8 Ahau, 6 Ahau, 4 Ahau, 2 Ahau. Four score and 
One year, in the first tun of 13 Ahau, 8 Ahau, 6 Ahau, 
4 Ahau, 2 Ahau the leader Tutul Xiu arrived in 
Chacnobiton; it was one year less than five score 
years.” 

This priceless bit of recording tells us that a leader, 
Tutul Xiu, arrived in Yucatan and that he was accom- 
panied by Holon Chan Tepeuh and his subjects. 

The Maya have told of a leader coming from the 
west, Tulapan, who had the title of “Tutul Xiu.” This 
Tutul Xiu accompanied another dignitary, Holon Chan _ 
Tepeuh, who had his subjects with him. The impor- 
tance of the occasion must have been great, since two 
manuscripts record it and the story came by word of 
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mouth for a thousand years before the Books of Chi- 
lam Balam were written. From this recording we learn 
many things. 

’ A stranger of importance arrived in Yucatan with his 
subjects, accompanied by a Tutul Xiu, a leader. This, it 


should be borne in mind, is the opening entry of the . 


Chronicle—the beginning of events insofar as the Maya 


were concerned. Nothing of significance evidently hap- 
pened earlier. Both records identify the leader as “Tu- 
tul Xiu.” The spelling of the word itself is sufficient to 
give one pause. As noted above, when the Spanish 
transliterated from Mayan hieroglyphics, they had to 
add letters in order to reduce the sound properly. “X” 
Was one of the letters added. 


_In considering Hwui Shan’s account, a limited a 
.. Chinese character phonetically interpreted a Mayan - og 
sound. The Chinese character has, in turn, been trans- — 


lated into English. The word describing the same type 
of person, a leader, written in the Mani and Tzimin 
manuscripts, “Tutul Xiu,” and its Chinese twin, “Tui- 
lu,” separated by thousands of miles and hundreds of 
years, could hardly be presumed to have been a coinci- 
dence. If the “I” from the Maya moved over from the 
first to the second word, and the “x” that was added by 


the Spanish padres eliminated, the word would be 


spelled “Tutu-liu” which, phonetically, is not far re- 


_Moved from the Chinese “Tui-lu.” The Maya identi- 
fied him as a leader; Hwui Shan identified him as a 
~ “nobleman of first rank.” This tiny fragmentary bit, in © 
and of itself, gives sufficient weight to Hwui Shan’s 

record in order to remove it from the realm of © 


imaginative whimsy. 


acid 


The most significant of all things in the entire record is 


as set down in the Classics, is that concerning fu- 
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sang—the plant from which the country was supposed 
to have derived its name. 

We were told that the sprouts of this plant, which 
the people ate, resembled bamboo; the fruit of it was 
pear-shaped in form and of reddish color; that this red 
pear-shaped fruit could be kept for a year without 
spoilage. 

In the account of the Kingdom of Women, the peo-— 
ple were said to have eaten little beans or kernels. The 
hieroglyphic Chinese character set down in the Classics 
has been romanized by the letters S1Ao-rEU. Chinese 
characters, both because of their nature and because of 
certain peculiarities of speech of the Chinese, can only 
be said to come out reasonably close to our sounds. For 
many of our sounds, the Chinese have no equivalent 
character whatsoever. Kernels of corn, in the Indian 
language, are called CINTLI. Chinese would have had 
extreme difficulty in expressing both the “T’ and “n” 
sounds. One wonders then if the Chinese SAI0-TEU is 
an effort at writing, in Chinese characters, the Indian 
sound CINTLI. Saying it over slowly, one realizes that. 
it may be as close as the Chinese tongue could master 
the Indian word. 

With reference to the growth of the plant, Hwui 
Shan likens it to bamboo. There would hardly be an- 
other plant growing on this continent in such profusion 
that would resemble the tall, slender, bamboo as closely 
as would our corn. The manner in which the husk 
grows over the ear is quite similar to the way in which 
bamboo looks as it comes up. The shoots of the plant 
were said to have been eaten and the fruit was kept for 
a year without spoiling. Hwui Shan did the best that he . 
could in describing a plant that was totally unfamiliar 
to him—yet there is nothing in his account that could 
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be said not to apply to corn or could be said to apply 
to any other plant. 

We know that kernels of corn are kept dried for a 
year—even up to 2,000 years. A photograph of five 
cobs, from a group of 38,000, taken from Tularosa 
Cave, noted earlier, appears in the 1950 Annual Re- 
port of the Field Museum of Natural History. It shows 
cobs, taken from an early level of the cave, to be about 
three inches long and considerably wider at the base, 
tapering to a point at the top—conical rather than 
cylindrical. They are the size and shape of a pear. 

‘Thad a hypothetical question as to whether any corn 
of the period from 1 A.D. to 600 A.D. was reddish in 
color or not put to four outstanding scientists. Two 
stated most definitely “Yes,” red corn was known to 
have existed as early as the beginning of the Christian 
era; one said just as definitely “No,” that it did not; 
and the fourth did not know how early it existed but he 
did know that it existed long before the Spanish Con- 
quest. In one of the most ancient of Mexican ceremo- — 


_ fies, five different colors of corn were used—among 


them, red. 
During the period of 1949-1966, I purchased dried 
com, ted, pear-shaped, and about three inches long in 


Arizona, Mexico, Bolivia and Peru. This corn is of ex- = 


act size, shape, and color that Hwui Shan described. 
The photograph showing pear-shaped corn taken from _ 
Tularosa Cave has traced the size and shape back at 
least 2,000 years. That the red, pear-shaped fruit which 
kept without spoiling can be identified as corn appears 


- to be without question. 


Insofar as its importance to the country, and to the 
Maya in Yucatan was concerned, something from the 
country itself should indicate it. Speaking on behalf of 


_the Maya, Dr. Morley has this to say: 
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“Amidst all this abundance, nature’s richest gift to 
man was maize—the Maya staff of life—without which 
they never could have developed their highly distinctive 
culture, the most brilliant aboriginal civilization of the 
New World. And if we bear constantly in mind the fact 
that from three-fourths to five-sixths of everything the 
average Maya eats, even today, is corn in one form or — 
another, and that their culture was based directly upon, 
and derived straight from, agriculture as applied to the 
cultivation of corn, we shall have learned the most ba- 
sic fact about the Maya civilization.” 

Believing that corn was the epicenter of all things for 
the Maya, interestingly enough, Dr. Morley has used as 
the introductory paragraph to his book The Ancient 
Maya, a quotation from a sixteenth century manu- 
script: 

“If one looks closely he will find that everything 
[these Indians] did and talked about had to do with 
maize; in truth, they fell little short of making a god of 
- it. And so much is the delight and gratification they got 
and still get out of their corn fields, that because of 
them they forget wife and children and every other 
pleasure, as if their corn fields were their final goal and 
ultimate happiness.” : 

To summarize this section: We have found the 
highly developed Maya, of Yucatan, living about 
2,500-3,000 miles southeast of the Kingdom of Wo- 
men, Or, in reverse, the Kingdom of Women was 2,500 
3,000 miles northwest of Yu-Kie’s “Fu-sang.” The 
people of Fu-sang were said to have had a writing © 
while those of the Kingdom of Women did not—and 
we so found. Gold and silver were in common usage — 
while the country had no iron, which was confirmed — 
by early Spanish accounts. Lumholtz confirmed the | 
fact that they made koumiss. The Mani Chronicle told — 
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us about the “Tutul Xiu” or the “Tui-lu” of the Chinese, 
an important dignitary who accompanied Holon Chan 
Tepeuh. Lastly, and most important, the bamboo-like 


plant with the reddish fruit was identified as corn, and 
the country Mexico and Yucatan. 


2 Chapter 6 


| Calendar, Cochineal 
and Effigies 


A GREAT MASS of other related material, in addition 
to that which is contained within the four corners of 
the Chinese document, exists. Physical characteristics, 
such as hair, teeth, shape of the head, lines of the palm 
of the hand, the Mongolian “spot,” the epicanthic eye- 
fold, and others, have each been considered and com- 
' pared in technical papers written by specialists in their 
respective fields. We shall not go into any of them. 
The “side issues” that we shall consider here are only 


ie _ three—the calendar, cochineal, and the giant effigies. 


When the Conquistadors arrived in the Valley of 
_ Anahuac, one of their most amazing discoveries was 

the calendar system and the undreamed of knowledge 
of astronomy on the part of the Indians. To say that 
the Spaniards were astounded would be understating 
the facts. Where did the people get that knowledge? 
. When the Spaniards asked, all they learned was— 
“from Quetzalcoatl,” this legendary bearded white man 
that they kept hearing about. Indians from all different 
sections agreed on the derivation, since countless disas- 
sociated Spanish reports have all pointed to the same 
source. 

If Quetzalcoatl taught them, and Quetzalcoatl and 
Hwui Shan were one and the same, then the calendar 
would have arrived in Mexico immediately prior to 500 
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A.D. If Hwui Shan brought the calendar to Mexico, 
Chinese characteristics in the Maya calendar would 
probably be apparent in some form or other. 

The complicated calendar system of the Maya was 
both solar and lunar, as was the Asiatic. The calendar 
system itself has been studied technically and many fine 
papers have been written on the subject. For one with 
special interest, they should be consulted. The only 
point that will be touched on here will be merely the 
similarity of names between the American and Asiatic, 
for days and months. 

The Maya, Quiche, Cakchique, Tzental, Zapotec 
and Nahuatl names were studied by Dr. Daniel G. 
Brinton, and their meaning interpreted for us. Taking a 
broad cross-section from these groups, Dr. Brinton’s list — 
is as follows: 


1. Fish, beard, ray 
3. Grow dark, night, 


Air, wind, breath 


old 

Rope, yellow, snake, 
lizard 

Serpent 

Death 

Deer 

Rabbit 

Water, rain 

Dog 

Monkey 


12: 


20. 


Tooth, spike, sharp- 


pointed 
Reed, stalk 
Ocelot, tiger 


. Eagle, bird in 


general 25, 
Vulture, crow, owl — 
Force, power 


. Flint, knife, sharp- 


edged 

Lightning, thunder, | 
turtle - ' 
Sovereign, sun 


In making a comparative study, it will be found that 
similar animal names appear in the old Chinese names 


for their months, which were: 


1. Rat 
2. Ox 
3. Tiger » 


a 


a: 
8. 
9. 


Horse 
Sheep 
Monkey 
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4. Hare 10. Cock, hen 
5. Dragon, crocodile 11. Dog 
6. Serpent 12. Boar, hog 


Other than the Chinese, the people of Java and India 
had a calendar system. In the lunar system of the 
Hindu, various month-names such as Cane, Razor or 
Sharp-edged, House, and Sheep or Goat appear. 

Comparing the Maya-Aztec with the Chinese-Hindu, 
one will find serpent, rabbit, dog, monkey, tiger, lizard, 
razor or sharp-edged, cane or reed, eagle or bird in 
general, names common to both systems—animal 
names primarily. Is it not strange, in a country like 
Mexico where everyone loves flowers, that flower names 
were not used? They had their own world to choose 
from, yet a large proportion matches that of another 
culture with nothing distinctive of their very own such 
as, for example, turkey. . 7 

Animal forms are not essential. We perpetuate 
names of gods from cultures others than our own— 
Wotan, Thor and Janus—and turn them into days and 
months. Why should we have named them in this fash- 
ion rather than to have given them animal names? Why 
did the Maya? Ours came from an ancient culture, not 
our own—perhaps theirs did likewise. 

Dr. Brinton believed that, remarkable as it was, the 
calendar system of the Maya, Zapotec and Aztec was 
strangely and absolutely independent and American in 
its origin and development. He did not agree with 
Humboldt’s conclusion that it had an Asiatic origin. He 
found that the day-names in all five of the languages, 
' Quiche-Cakchiquel, Tzental, Maya, Zapotec and 
Nahuatl, were identical in signification and had the 
same origin; that, at the time of the Conquest, the 
Mayan names belonged to an archaic form of speech, 
indicating that they were derived from some common 
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ancient stock and not one from the other: that they be- 
longed to the stock and were not borrowed words; that 
there was no evidence to connect them with astronomi- 
cal bodies, but that they seemed: mythical. He stated 
emphatically that there could be no question but that 
the names were derived from one source, probably a 
lost culture that made use of a calendar at a remote an- 
cient date. - 
At the time of the Conquest, the natives themselves 


were uncertain as to how long they had possessed a 
knowledge of the calendar or the meaning of the ; 
names. Fray Bernardino de Sahagin (1499-1590), in 

his lengthy discussion of the calendar, said that it was - 


derived from the Devil himself—that the people said 
that it came to them as a divine revelation from Quet- 
zalcoatl. It was thought by the Indians, questioned by 


the Spaniards, to have been invented about 800 years : 


before they landed at Vera Cruz or sometime around 
700 A.D., but the Indians were not exactly sure. | 


The fact that the Indian people all insisted that they io ee 


_ derived their knowledge of the calendar from Quetzal- — E 


coatl is of interest. That they were hazy on the date or 
- the precise mythological meaning of the day- or month- 
name need not be too surprising. What percentage 


of college graduates today could tell offhand the Ea 
_ Precise meaning of our own—or, for that matter, could 


_ tell even approximately the time of the shift from 
, Julian to Gregorian—if they even knew it existed? The 
- common people of the Maya and Aztec were a very 
- human folk and they probably paid no more attention 

to details of this nature than we do. 
An interesting detail, in connection with the time 


- count, deals with the five day period at the end of the x 


» Maya year cycle. Those five days were “unlucky” days. 
: They came the latter part of December and, during that 


= 
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time, everyone abandoned himself to despair. They de- 
stroyed all of the little images of their household gods 
in whom they no longer had trust. After the five day 
period was over, they re-kindled their fires and set up 
new household gods to take care of them for the com- 
ing year. If the end of the calendar year had a special 
meaning to the Maya, did it likewise have a special 
meaning to the Chinese? What happened in China at 
the end of their yearly cycle? The Chinese got rid of 
their household gods in the same fashion as the Maya. 
At the end of their yearly cycle all of their household 
gods were destroyed, by burning, and, at the beginning 
of the new year, a brand new set of household gods 
were set up who were supposed to absorb the sins of 
the family for the entire year. Is it not odd that the cus- 
tom of burning the household gods at the end of the 
year was common to both cultures? We have no special 
household gods that we burn each year. The Chinese 
and the Mexicans both, today, carry on the custom. 

The second intriguing “side issue” has to do with the 
microscopic cochineal—the plant lice of the nopal cac- 
tus, from which is obtained a potent red dye. That 
which grows around Cuilapan, State of Oaxaca, pre- 
sumably has the greatest strength and intensity of color. 
This little insect grows solely on the nopal and, while 
cochineal is obtained the length and breadth of Mexico, 
the most perfect comes from the State of Oaxaca, the 
quintessence from the town of Cuilapan. 

What do we find on the other side of the water? Over 
and around southern Tibet, Lahore, Kabul and Nepal, 
in a period said to be “early,” cochineal insects were 
brought in—no one knows from where. Those little in- 
sects thrived on a specie of cactus found growing in 
' Bengal, similar to that of the nopal of Mexico, but on 
no other. This cactus plant was said to have been intro- 
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duced into Bengal but it has never been found in any 
neighboring section from which it might have been in- 
troduced. Although politically divided today, West 
Bengal adjoins Nepal. It would be interesting to trace 


the name “Nepal” to determine its origin and the length ~ 


of time the country has been so called—and why. The 
name itself is too close to the Mexican “nopalli,” of an- 


cient usage, not to be examined more carefully. And _ 
today, the inhabitants of Nepal call themselves “Ne- at 


palli”—not “Nepallan” or ““Nepallese” but “Nepalli.” 


- Nopalli cactus introduced in Nepal, in kind like that 


which grows in Mexico, and existing in no other neigh- 
boring community, the plant lice, the cochineal from 
Cuilapan, Oaxaca, discriminating with reference to its 
home, propagating on no other than the nopal—both 


a appear in Nepal, unexplained, before the Conquest. 


Was that a “borrowing” in the reverse direction? 


The third “side issue” relates back to the Arizona OR 


Pima Indians’ story of Ha-4k, which we noted in chap- 


‘ter 3. The shrine which Dr. Russell referred to was a 


=e 
re 


- figure... made by scraping aside the small stones with < 
_~ which on mesa is there thickly strewn to form furrows © 
about 50 cm. [20 inches] wide.” From head to foot | 


huge gravel pictograph—‘“a crude outline of a human 


the figure was about 140 feet. Nearby was a smaller 


figure, 1344 feet high. The Indians called the larger fig- 


ure Ha-ak. 


Other giant gravel sculptures exist 175-200 miles © BS 


west of Sacaton, near Blythe, California and Needles, 


_ California in the lower Colorado River basin. Their 
_ story is told well in a September 1952 National Geo- 


graphic Magazine article, “Seeking the Secret of the 
Giants,” by Frank M. Setzler, then of the Smithsonian. 
As at Sacaton, the huge horizontal effigies on the 


ground are outlines formed by windrows of scraped | 
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gravel. They “had been sculptured by scraping aside 
furrows of dark-brown gravel, revealing the underlying 
tan and gray soil of the mesa and thereby producing 
the figures in contrasting color.” As General George C. 
Marshall said: “So huge were they in outline and so 
shallow in indentation that they were virtually invisible 
to anyone standing only a few yards away.... Not 
even their creators could ever have glimpsed their 
handiwork’s total design. This would have been plain 
only to the gods of the mesa [or] a passing bird.” 

Two of the most striking effigies are about fifteen 
miles north of Blythe. One is a female figure 170 feet 
from head to toe and 158 feet from hand to hand of its 
outflung arms. Setzler believed this figure to represent 
_ Ha-ak, the child-devouring ogre of Indian myth. About 
150 feet distant is another effigy—a 53-foot-long horse. 
This is what particularly interests us here as a “side is- 
sue”—a horse “of great height.” 

In Yu-Kie’s record, when he was writing of things 
found in the territory west of the Kingdom of Women, 
the territory surrounding the wine-like spring and the 
“sea of varnish” and the salt lake—now Southern Cali- 
fornia?—he stated that in this region “dogs, ducks and 
horses of great height” were to be found. Hwui Shan 
told of three-year-old adults and of giant horses in the 
area. Could his three-year-old story be a compressed 
version, resulting from many Chinese editings, of the 
Ha-ak legend? Could his horses of great height be the 
giant horse effigies (there is more than one in the _ 
near Blythe? 

What date can we give to these gravel pictues? 
How old are these effigies? The Indians do not know. 
They only speak of Ha-4k’s grandfather, Si’al Teu’- 
utak Sivan, as a Hohokam chief. Russell explained 
that “the term Hohokam, That which has Perished, is 
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used by the Pimas to designate the race that occupied 
the pueblos that are now rounded heaps of ruins in the 
Salt and Gila river valleys.” 

Setzler reasoned as follows about the age of the ef- 
figies: —The gravel in the shallow depressions which 
form the figures—unlike the surrounding, undisturbed 
gravel of the mesa—is not coated with the customary 
patina or “desert varnish” an iron-and manganese oxide 


produced by the arid environment. “How long does it ~ 


take for that varnish to develop?” asked Setzler. He an- 
swered: “Unhappily, we cannot be sure. But I think we 
can be pretty certain that it forms in less than 10,000 
years. So it is not very likely that Indians of the late 
Pleistocene period, ey inclined or not, made 
these particular figures. . . . That brings us right up 


to 1540 [A.D.]; for in the mHEPIeRIAG centuries there | 


“were no horses around to serve as models for the In- . 
dian sculptors.... I think the giant effigies ... were 
fashioned sometime between 1540 and the middle of 
the 19th century.” 

’ It is accepted by most scholars that the native Pleis- 
tocene horse became: extinct in America about 7000 
B.C. and that the North American continent was then 


without horses until the Spaniards reintroduced the ani--. ‘ 


mal. Originally this conclusion was reached because no - 


. evidence was found of horses being here during the es af 


_ “extinct” period. However, one wonders if perhaps the 

* conclusion has not become something of a dogma now, 

' such that possible evidence is rejected simply because it 
_ does not fit into the framework. For example, why did 
_ Setzler so quickly conclude: “That brings us right up to 

| 1540”? Could he not just as legitimately have con- 
, Cluded that the uncertainty of the dating of the effigies 
: might pose the possibility of new evidence suggesting 
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the existence of a North American horse prior to the 
Conquistadors? 

What about the horse and this period between 7000 
B.C. and the coming of the Spaniards? Scholars appro- 
priately demand evidence—horse bones or something 
else tangible. Let me relate a curious sequence of 
events having to do with horse bones found in America 
perhaps predating the Conquest—specifically the skull 
of a horse unearthed by a team of professional archeol- 
ogists in Wisconsin in 1936 and carbon-14 dated in 
1964 as possibly as early as 490 A.D. Since this early 
date falls within the period of time when Hwui Shan 
was here and since the question of horses is important 
to an analysis of Chinese and other ancient documents 
- relating to horses, here is the story: 

In the June 1964 issue of The Wisconsin Archeolo- 
gist, James B. Griffin, professor at the University of 
Michigan, reviewed W. C. McKern’s The Clam River 
Focus, a report on the 1935-1936 excavations by 
McKern of the Clam Lake and Spencer Lake mounds 
. in northwest Wisconsin. (“For a variety of reasons pub- 
lication of McKern’s interpretation of the excavation 
was postponed.”) Half of Griffin’s review is taken up 
with the mystery of the Spencer Lake horse skull. He 
reminds his reader that the October 1936 issue of 
American Antiquity carried a report on the Spencer 
Lake excavation, concluding: “The most important dis- 
covery in this mound was the complete skull of a horse 
found associated with one of the burials. This was 
clearly an inclusive feature. .. .” What happened, Grif- 
fin wonders. As he says in his review: “No reference is 
made in this report [The Calm River Focus] to... an 
unusual find in the Spencer Lake excavation... . 
[T]he horse skull is not described as being with the 
burial nor is there a reference to it in this published 
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account.” Why? Griffin speculates that the omission 
occurred because the skull was thought to be a hoax— 
ie., that the Spencer Lake mound had been believed to 
have been “salted” a few years prior to McKern’s exca- 
vation. There was a story abroad to this effect. However, 
Griffin knew personally four of the men who worked on 
the 1936 dig at Spencer Lake, and they assured him 
that the skull was “inclusive”’—i.e., that everything 
pointed to its having been buried originally with all the 
other items unearthed in 1936; it could not have been ~ 
introduced later by a hoaxer. 

Because Professor Griffin raised the horse-skull ques- 
tion in his review, the editor of the journal, Robert 
Ritzenthaler, felt it his responsibility “to see placed on 
record some of the information that has been hearsay 
in Wisconsin archeology for the last several decades.” 
Therefore, in the same issue with Griffin’s review, 
Ritzenthaler tells the story of the hoaxer. In 1962, as 
McKern’s monograph was being prepared for publica- 
tion, a Mr. P (middle aged college teacher) came into 
the Milwaukee Public Museum “on another matter”— 
but “happened to mention that he and a friend had 
‘planted’ the horse skull in the Spencer Lake mound as 
kids back in about 1928.” McKern proposed to include 
in his Clam River Focus report an account of Mr. P’s — 
confession and of his own reaction, but Mr. P. would 
not agree; therefore, McKern omitted any reference to 
the horse skull. However, he did, in private statement, 
indicate his disagreement with Mr. P. McKern was con- ' 
vinced that he and his colleagues in 1936 did in fact re- 
move the horse skull from a non-intrusive pit and he 
therefore wrote out his version of the excavation. Mr. — 
P. had said that the skull he buried was “minus the 
lower mandible.” McKern replied: “The horse skull 
that we found was in undisturbed soil, associated with 
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an undisturbed burial.... The lower mandible was 
present tightly articulated with the cranium.” McKern 
suggested that “it seems highly probable that we are 
concerned here with two different mounds. In any case, 
there remains no reasonable question as to the legiti- 
macy of the horse skull that we found as a burial asso- 
ciation placed in the mound by its builders.” Editor 
Ritzenthaler disagreed: “The conclusion I have reached 
is that the excavated skull was the plant.” However, 
he then added: “The final proof will arrive in the form 
of radio-carbon dates now being run at the University 
of Michigan. We should have them in time for publica- 
- tion in the next. issue which we await with bated 
breath.” 

We all had to hold our bated breath for over two 
years! Nevertheless in a brief (142 pages) report, with 
little interpretation and with no reference to the horse 
skull, the December 1966 Wisconsin Archeologist car- 
ried this summary: Tests were run at both the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and the University of Wisconsin on 
charred wood and bone from the Spencer Lake mound. 
_ The Michigan results gave four dates: 490 A.D., 530 
A.D., 580 A.D., 1100 A.D. The Wisconsin results 
were 750 A.D., 760 A.D., 890 A.D., 900 A.D. “On the 
basis of the above evidence, it would seem plausible to 
postulate a time span for Clam River Focus [the two 
mounds] of about 500 to 1200 A.D.” 

As the matter stands today, we are left with two 
choices. Either we pick one of the above eight dates 
from 490 to 1100 A.D. or we agree “that the excavated 
skull was the plant.” Should one choose the latter, it 
would seem to mean that Nature was capable of re- 
growing a lower jaw bone and firmly attaching it to the 
upper portion of that horse skull during the eight-year 
interval between the time Mr. P. planted the skull 
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minus the lower jaw bone in the mound in 1928 and 
the time it was recovered whole in 1936. I prefer to ac- 
cept the testimony of the five archeologists who worked 
on the excavation that the skull was definitely found in 
situ, and therefore there must have been two different 
skulls and two different locations involved. 

Both Klaproth and Setzler based their opinions on 
the premise that for thousands of years prior to the 
Spanish Conquest horses did not exist in America. The 
Wisconsin and California evidence suggests that the 
premise be rethought. Perhaps horses were here as 
early as 490 A.D., even earlier. If I were to fix a date 
for the Arizona and California effigies, it would be one . 
before 500 A.D., based not alone on Hwui Shan’s ac- . 
count or the Wisconsin excavation, but also on evi- 


dence from Peru. In the Nasca area in Peru, there are 2? 


giant effigies very similar to those in Arizona and Cali- 
fornia—animal and bird forms as well as a coiled ser- 
pent can be identified. All the sites have been preserved 
in a similar desert climate—the American southwest 
desert and the Atacama Desert in Peru. Peruvian au- 
thorities date these ground sculptures well before 1000 
A.D. and maybe even as early as the Nasca period, 
which was approximately at the beginning of the Chris- 
’ tian era, The similarity of construction and appearance 


between the North American and South American ef- = 


- figies may suggest a similar dating also. 

__ The calendar, the chochineal and the effigies are not 
within the four corners of the Chinese a 
they are related. 


Chapter 7 


The Buddhists 


HWUI SHAN identified himself as a mendicant Bud- 
dhist priest, who went to a far country to preach and 
spread his religious doctrine. He stated that five Bud- 
dhist priests, from Kabul, went out to this same coun- 


.., try in 458 A.D., and took along with them their Bud- 


dhist books and images. Hwui Shan did not state 
whether he was one of the five or not. All we know is 
that five, or six, Buddhist priests spread their gospel 
somewhere. 

Since these Pi-k’iu were dedicated to missionary 
work, it would be reasonable to expect to find evidence 
of Buddhism in places where they are alleged to have 
spread it. If they spread it in Fu-sang, and Fu-sang 
were Mexico, we should find some tangible proof of it 
there. Do we find any? What must we look for? Before 
we start looking, we should know something about 
Buddha. 

Gautama, The Buddha, the Wise One, founder of 
the Buddhist faith, was born in Nepal about 560 B.C., 
* the son of Suddhodana, Prince of the Saka Clan. His | 
mother, Maya, was said to have conceived him after a 
dream. Among Buddhists, he is called “Saka-muni,” 
the holy man of the Sakas, rather than Buddha, as we 
know him. 

When he was 29 years old, he left home and began a 
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life of contemplation. He spent his first two weeks in 
meditation under the Bo-tree, a tree now sacred to the 
Buddhists. The third week of meditation was spent un- 
der a Muchalinda tree and it was during this period of 
time that Muchalinda, the Serpent-King, was said to 
have come forth and spread his hood as a canopy over 
the Buddha to protect him from the heat of the sun. 
The serpent thus became sacred. During his last week 
of contemplation, two merchants who were passing by 
saw him and offered him a bowl of rice and milk, 
which he accepted. The bowl, in turn, became a sacred 
symbol. 

A short period of doubt followed his first season of 
meditation, during the course of which Brahma is sup- | 
posed to have appeared to him, telling him that he was © 
destined to high office and that he should go out and 


- preach. He hesitated, and Brahma is said to have told 


him that others could not obtain salvation if he did not 
go out—so Guatama agreed. He called five of his 
friends together and preached to them. They accepted 
the faith, were ordained, and thus formed the nucleus . 
of the Buddhist order. 

These five followers, in turn, were sent out to 
preach, with instructions to wander over the face of the 
earth and preach the doctrine, teaching men to order 
their lives with self-restraint, simplicity, and chastity. 
The Saka-muni himself spent 45 years travelling from 


. place to place, preaching. Each of his followers was 


- told to do likewise and, in due course, the number of 


i 


converts multiplied and spread over a vast territory. 


When the Buddha died, he passed through four 


“trances,” and his death, like his birth, was accompan- 
ied by miraculous signs from heaven. On the seventh 
day after his death, his body was carried to a shrine 


east of the city and placed on a great funeral pyre of 
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sweet-scented wood. The pyre is said to have ignited 
spontaneously and, after performing its work, just as 
miraculously extinguished itself. 

Symbols sacred to the Saka-muni are: first, the Sun; 
second, the Tree; and third, the Serpent, who gave him 
protection from the heat of the sun during his time of - 
contemplation. Buddhist doctrine teaches a life after 
death; that the earth will be destroyed five times, four 
of which have already taken place, the last time being 
by flood; retirement into monastaries and nunneries for 
a life of prayer; a personal life marked by the doing of 
good deeds; and a missionary program to spread the 


=* faith. 


If we look to Mexico for Buddhist traces, we should 


necessarily-confine ourselves to something that would 


appropriately fit into the religious form, both in charac- 
ter of the people, their belief, their symbolism, their re- 


- ligious rites, their language, or in details of everyday 


life—since, as Hwui Shan stated, the priests taught the 


‘people their religion, and the people learned. 
The Sun, the Tree and the Serpent, being the three 


most sacred symbols of the Buddhist, would spearhead 
the list of items to look for in Mexico. Are they there? 
They are. All three suddenly appear in the south of 


~ Mexico, in the late fifth century, in sculptured objects. 
Not one at a time, nor faltering attempts striving to 


achieve one form or the other, but all three in full 
bloom. Stone carvings at Palenque are the best exam- 
ples of early intertwined trees. The Sun symbol, like 
the Serpent, forms the basis of practically all decorative 
art, stylized or natural, from one end of Mexico to the 
other. No one knows why. Squier recognized the simi- 
larity back in 1851, in his book Symbolism of the Ser- 
pent, and devoted an extensive amount of space to 
comparisons of the Mexican with the Buddhist. 
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Comparative photographs of Buddhist art and Mex- 
ican art are shown in the Selected Papers of the XXIX 
International Congress of Americanists published by 


the University of Chicago Press, 1951, and in Ameri- — 


can Antiquity, Vol. XVII, No. 3, Part 2, January, 


- 1953. The same thing was done by Gustav d’Eichthal 


in his comparison of the Buddhist and Mexican in 
1865... a 

In religious belief, both the Buddhist Saka-muni and 
the Aztec Huitzilopochtli were miraculously conceived. 
Both religious orders maintained monasteries and nun- 
neries as sanctuaries for retirement to a life of medita- 
tion; both had carvings that they worshipped, placed in 


ries we 


niches in the walls of their sacred buildings; both had _ 


stories of the destruction of the world by flood. Six- - 


teenth century Spanish accounts record these matters 


_ on behalf of the Mexican. 


“ec; 


a 
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Carved statuary of the sixth century was brought to 


The Buddha’s contemplation of death ae the sym- 
bolic use of the skull, in art forms, is well recognized in 


_ Tibet, Java, or Angkor—and duplicated a dozen times © 


over in the collection of the Museo Nacional in Mexico .. . 


this country for exhibition purposes, by the Japanese 


‘ government, and was shown in the National Gallery, in 
. Washington, 1953, adjoining the permanent collection © 


of Mexican jade. The heads and headdresses of three of 


‘the Japanese Buddhist gods, on display, were so identi- x 
| cal with the early jade pieces from Mexico, glass-cased - 


- not 20 feet away, that if the Mexican jade were placed : f 
in the Japanese collection, based on art form, one : 


' would not be distinguishable from the other in type or _ 


= age. 


Sculptured doorways, at Angkor, having a serpent’s 


e head as a decorative motif, with opened mouth used as 
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the door entrance, is duplicated in the Temple at 
Chichen. The lion throne, from Buddhist Java, is iden- 
tical to one found in Yucatan—examples are inexhaus- 
tible. 

In a paper published in American Antiquity, Janu- 
ary, 1953, Gordon Ekholm of the American Museum 
of Natural History, pointed out the close similarity of 
the lotus motif used in Buddhist and Mayan carv- 
ings—the Mayan date he placed as being about the be- 
ginning of the Christian era from 100 A.D. to 600 
A.D. He states: “Perhaps among the most significant 
parallels between Hindu-Buddhist and tate Classic and 
post-Classic Maya art are those we can classify under 
the heading of lotus panels.... For the Maya we will 
refer to carvings occurring at Chichen Itza and Pal- 
enque. The lotus motifs at these two sites are re- 
markably similar although the more elaborate and more 
Asiatic-like panels are at Chichen. For Asia I refer to 
the tradition of the use of the lotus in design which ap- 
pears first in Bharhut but has its earliest full occurrance 
at Sanci and Amaravati in the second century A.D., 
. but continued in use for many centuries in India and 

was carried to Cambodia, Indonesia and China or 
wherever Hindu-Buddhist influence was important.” 

The article pointed out five specific details of which 
only the first and third are listed here: 

“1. A principal feature of the lotus panels in Bud- 
- Ghist art is that the rhizome of the lotus plant forms a 
sinuous pattern along the length of the design area, 
curving back and forth across the width of the panel 
and leaving spaces which are filled with leaves, buds 
and flowers. The same pattern is followed in the lower 
temple reliefs at Chichen Itza. The undulating path of 
the rhizome of the plant is not a natural feature of 
either the Asiatic lotus or the American waterlily. ... 


ao f 
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“3. Fish are seen eating lotus flowers at the ends of 
one of the Chichen panels. The placement of the fish is 
identical to that of the makaras or fish-like monsters in 
the lotus panels at Amar4vati.” 

The rhizome is described as the root-like stalk of the 
lotus plant growing under water from which the leaves 
grow. It is never visible but is deeply buried in the 
mud. ‘ 

Highly symbolical and stylized art forms do not arise 


in two unrelated places, separated by thousands of : 


miles, without some pretty solid reason behind them. 
Designs used by the Huichol Indian of the west coast 


of Mexico, shown and described by Karl Lumholtz, .. 


adopting the Sun motif, are stylized duplicates of sun- 


. forms found in Buddhist temples in Cambodia and 


Angkor. Huichol is one of the very ancient cultures 


and one which resisted Spanish infiltration longest. Ii ._ 
their early culture felt the impact of Buddhist teaching, : 


then we could expect to find something there in as un- 


- adulterated a form as anywhere else. 
Karl Lumholtz, the ethnologist, studied the Huichol / ° 


Indian in 1901, and it is from him that we learn much 
of what we know. He found that Mexicans called the 


= people “Huicholes” which they said was a corruption of _ ie 


the tribal name VirA-RIKA, or VISA-LIKA. According 


to the Indians, their name meant “Prophets” or — 


“Healers.” They were known among their neighboring ~ 


tribes as religious healers. They lived near the “smok- 


. ing Mountain to the south’—the Volcan de Colima. 


cla 


The religious nature of the Huichol, and their attendant 


 Yeligious ceremonies, had strong Buddhist characteris- pe 


_ The Huichol made extensive use of the cane, or walk- 
ing stick, normally having a carved serpent as its 


head—a typical article of personal effects of the mendi- 


tics. They too went out to “minister” to their neighbors. 


— 
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cant Buddhist; a cane might be his one possession. In 
religious ceremonies, the Huichol used a wicker chair 
that was a counterpart of the round cane chair made by 
the Chinese. In their ceremonials, they also used a 
bowl, which on one face had a disc of the setting sun, 
called Sakai-Moka; on the reverse side was a large land 
serpent, called Hulia-Kami. Huichol tradition referred 
to a deluge. Some Huicholes bore such striking resem- 
blance to the Chinese that the Mexicans called them 
“Chinos.” = 

Is it not interesting to note that Lumholtz found the 
bowl in association with the sun-disc—and called 
Sakai-Moka? The Holy man, the Saka-muni, was him- 
self associated with the sun. And, on the reverse side a 
_ Serpent called Hulia-Kami—a symbol of Quetzal- 
coatl—with a name not too far removed phonetically 
from Hwui Shan. 

The dance of the “Chinelos,” the “foreigners,” the 
“Chinese,” a dance originating in the area around the 
State of Sinaloa, fascinates hundreds of American tour- 
ists that attend the annual summer dance fiestas. The 
history of the dance was lost in antiquity before the 
time of the Conquest. The “little, old, bearded white 
men” have danced their way around Mexico, with their 
canes, for more than a thousand years—a tradition that 
perpetuates itself. Robert Redfield, in Tepoztlan, 
writes: “This word [Chinelos] is probably from Chino, 


_, ‘Chinese,’ ‘foreign.’ When used in speaking Nahuatl it 


is Mexicanized as Zinelohque. The word Huehuenches 
is also used—from the Nahuatl Huehuetzitzin, ‘the old 
ones’ (said with respect). It is said by some in 
Tepoztlan that the Chinelos — the Pharisees 
‘who denied Christ’.” 

- The origin of the dance in Sinaloa, its great anti- 
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quity, and the Nahuatl name “Zinelohque,” all 
Strangely point to a definite Chinese influence. 

Brief mention was made of the stories of the “flood” 
told by the Indians to the Conquistadors. These stories, 


_ together with the religious beliefs held by the Indians, 


- Stroyed. These symbolic pictures were found at the time 


could only be inventions of the Devil, so reasoned the 


Spaniards. Could these things have originated with the ~~ 


peregrinating Buddhist priests? 

According to the fifth-century Vissudhi Magga (Way 
of Purity), one of the most important noncanonical 
works of Buddhism, three ages or cataclysms—wind, 


fire and flood—are spoken of which, at different peri- e 


ods of time, destroyed man. The cycle in which we are 


now living will be the final. The story of the destruc- - ~ 
tions, or world cycles, runs through all Buddhist theol- ._ 


ogy and literature, but is recounted most graphically 


in Buddhaghosa’s Vissudhi Magga. Hindu sacred © 
books, especially the Bhagavat Purana, also speak of * 
tepeated cataclysms—earthquake, hurricane, fire and »— 
flood—which have caused the destruction of the human — 
species. The Hindu literature also sees our present age ~ 


as the last. 


Of the Mexican stories, perhaps the best to iltnstrate e 


the point is the famous “Codex Vaticanus,” in the Va- 


tican Library, which consists of four symbolic pictures” 


representing the four ages of man that had been de- 


_ of the Conquest and, at that time, were said to be an- 


iy 


4 


cient. Interpreted by a Dominican monk, at Cholula, 
they pictured the first age as one of giants who were | 
> destroyed by famine; the second age was destroyed by 


fire; the third was an age of monkeys destroyed by hur- 
Ticane; and the fourth ended in deluge. The document 
explained that at the time of the great inundation, all 


mankind was changed to fish, with the exception of one 


lec RLY 
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man and his wife, who saved themselves by building a 
boat made from a cypress tree. 

The legend of the Aztec was similar. According to 
their ancient tradition, men had lived and been de- 
stroyed four times. The last time all mankind was lost 
by drowning and were all changed into fish. In a single 
day, all was destroyed and even the mountains sank 
into the water. The water was calm for fifty-two years 
and, at the end of that time, a man and his wife 
emerged and hollowed out a cypress tree, entered it, 
closed the door, and when they opened it again, they 
saw fish swimming around. They took the fish inside 
with them and some they cooked for food while the 
remainder of the fish were turned into many other kinds 
of animals.. 

. These stories may be considered crude and perhaps 


- primitive—they were. Spaniards took them down from 


all sections of Mexico back in the sixteenth century. 


_ They were powerless to explain them—other than as an 


invention of the Devil himself. Considering the legends 
and recordings telling of the destruction of man on pre- 
vious occasions, the last by flood, in Buddhist litera- 
ture, and the Mexican counterpart in the Vatican Li- 
brary, it must be apparent that either one was derived 
from the other or they both were derived from a com- 
mon source, ae 

When we started out, we wanted to find art forms, 
symbolism and religious doctrine, that might be com- 
pared to, or derived from, the Buddhist, in Mexico— 
something that would date from the late fifth century. . 
That which has been set down here is a relatively small 
sample. 


Chapter 8 


A Matter of Words 


RECENTLY, while reading a book of legends con- 
cerning ancient Mexico, I came across one originating 
in Wicam Switch, Sonora. I had never heard of Wicam 
Switch. Sounding the name of the town, phonetically, 
in Spanish, it came out “Whee sham.” “Whee sham”— 
Hwui Sham. It seemed incredible—yet there it was. 

If Hwui Shan came into Mexico from~California or 
Arizona, he would have travelled through Sonora. A 
name like Wicam Switch in that specific territory may 
have been the merest coincidence, yet, there was no al- 
. ternative but to examine it more thoroughly. If there 
were any others of a similar sound in that general terri- 
tory, then this one was not coincidence—if there were 
none, it was purely accidental. If Hwui Shan passed 


‘that way, and the people wished to perpetuate his © 


memory, this would have been an appropriate way in 
which to have done it and it would, in all probability, 

_ have been done more than once. aa: 
On the chance that there were similarly related 
names close by, I checked the map to see and I found 
so many that the matter could no longer be in doubt. 
For a time, it seemed like the power of suggestion must 
have gotten the better of my reason. It looked like one 
was hiding back of every tree. Names that had no sig- 
nificance to one group were found neatly lodged in an- 
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other and unrelated group—and with no apparent rea- 
son, meaning or significance there. Why would the 
Maya of Yucatan use a word with a root identical to 
the Huichol of the Mexican west coast—a people they 
never heard of? Their basic languages were different. 
They had no connection. 

I decided to trace what I could and chose three 
words arbitrarily—‘“Hwui Shan,” the name of the 
stranger within their gates; “Pi-k’iu,” for he was a men- 
dicant Buddhist priest; and “Saka,” the clan to which 
he belonged. 

Using the same sound to the ear, and taking a choice 
of a dozen or more spellings, here is a small sample of 
what I found: 


TOWN PHOENETICALLY 
Wicam Whee sham 
Huetamo Whee tam/o 
Huichol Whee chol 
Huizontla Whee tzon/tla 
Huepac Whee pac 
Quijano Key han/o 
Quiabicuzas Key(a)beeku(peekshu) 
Huitzo Whee tzo(n) 
Tlahui Tla/ whee 
Huila Whee la 

* Huitepec Whee /tepec 
Huimanguillo Whee man/guillo. 
Ahuitzola (A)Whee tzo(n)/la 

” Huaynamota Whay nam/ota 
Picacho Peek a/sho 
Pichucalco Pee tshu/calco 
Picaho Pee ca/ho 
Picchu Pee tshu 

. Zacatecas Saka/tecas ~ 


. 
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Sacaton Saka/ton 
Zacatlan _Saka/tlan 
Zacatepec Saka/tepec 
Sacabchen Saka/(b)chen - 
Zacapa Saka/pa 


These towns are strung out from central Arizona to 
Yucatan. The cultures that they represent have no 
linguistic affinity for each other. In none of the cultures 
~ is there a meaning for any one of the three base words. 

Sacaton, as pointed out earlier, was the site of an ef- 
figy of Ha-ak. A shrine had been erected there to her 
memory. If Hwui Shan had visited that shrine, what 
more appropriate name could he have given it than the 


“place of Saka?” The location was a sacred place to the ~ 


Indian—sacred spots are sacred to the Sakamuni, the 
holy man of Saka. Would that not be a logical name 
for another sacred spot? 

Cuilapan, State of Oaxaca, famous for its cochineal 
and nopal cactus, was another name that appeared to 
be related phonetically to Hwui. “Cui” and “Hwui” 
sound very little different and “la” and “sha” are not 

- too far distant. Taking into account the 1000 year lapse 


when the sound was transmitted orally, we can recog- __.. 


'sha”—the “pan” is a contraction of “ichpan,” meaning 
“within the enclosure.”” Hwui Shan would have been in 
that area. 

“Hue nem” and “Hwui Shan” are too close to be 
overlooked. Point Hueneme, California, is the spot 
where I indicated earlier that I believed that Hwui 
Shan landed. The reason for so believing is due to the 
highly significant name, coupled with the fact that 
names were given in association with some important 


occurrence. Point Hueneme is well within the general — 


i 
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nize that “Cui-la” probably started out as “Whee- © 
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area where Hwui Shan would in all probability have 
landed and, therefore, I believe that this marks the ac- _ 
tual spot. 

Naming cities or villages after a person, or a home 
town, is an old and honored custom starting at least as 
early as Alexander/Alexandria. We have Washington, 
_ D.C.; Washington State; Washington, Pennsylvania; 
Washington, Illinois; Washington, Iowa, plus one for 
most other states (places George never saw)—New 
. York; Boston; Chester; Pittsburgh; Jamestown and 
hundreds of others. That the custom was in vogue in 
500 A.D., in Yucatan, has foundation in the following 
* account quoted in Bishop Landa: 

“This Kukulcan established another city after arrang- 
ing with the nafive lords of the country that he and 
they should live there and that all their affairs and busi- 
ness. should be brought there; and for this purpose they 
chose a very good situation, eight leagues further in the 
interior than Merida is now, and fifteen or sixteen 
leagues from the sea. They surrounded it with a very 
broad stone wall, laid dry, of about an eighth of a 
league, leaving in it only two narrow gates. The wall 
was not very high and in the midst of this enclosure 
they built their temples, and the largest which is like 
that of Chichen Itza, they called Kukulcan, and they 
built another building of a round form, with four doors, 
entirely different from all the others in that land, as well 
as a great number of others round about joined to- 
gether. In this enclosure they built houses for the lords 
only, dividing all the land among them, giving towns to 
each one, according to the antiquity of his lineage and 
his personal value. And Kukulcan gave a name to this 
city—not his own as the Ah Itzas had done at Chichen 
Itza, which means the well of the Ah Itzas, but he 
called it Mayapan, which means the ‘standard of the — 
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Maya,” because they called the language of the country 
Maya, and the Indians (say) ‘Ichpa’ which means 
‘within the enclosure.’ This Kukulcan lived with the 
lords of that city for several years; and leaving them in 
great peace and friendship, he returned by the same 
way to Mexico, and on the way he stopped at Champo- 
ton, and, in memory of him and of his departure, he 
erected a fine building in the sea like that at Chichen 

Itza, a long stone’s throw from the shore. And then 

Kukulcan left a perpetual rememberance in Yucatan.” 
The Ah Itzas named Chichen Itza after them- 
selves—but Kukulcan did not, he called his city 

“Mayapan.” Yet he left a building near Champoton in 

memory of himself. The custom was recognized. The 

Ah Itzas did it. Important personages perpetuated their 

Own names in that day as well as this. Since “Kukul- 

can” did not wish to have the city named for himself, | 

as the Ah Itzas did, either because he thought that 
there were already too many so named, or he wished to 
honor the name of some other, he named the city 

“Mayapan.” He chose the name “Maya.” Was there 

some good reason? Maya, it will be remembered, was 

the name of the mother of Buddha. It would be a logi- 

cal choice, would it not, for any Buddhist priest wish- 
_ ing to perpetuate the name of the mother of his saint, 
to name a city for her in the time honored custom 
noted above? “Mayapan” the city was named—within 
the enclosure of Maya. 

If that one seems fantastic, its close neighbor is even 
more so. Back of the next tree, the most amazing one 
of all, to me at least, is Guatemala—the place of Gua- 
_ tama! 

Both words—“Maya” and “Guatemala”—have both- 
ered students of language for years. No root or mean- 
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ing has so far been found for either of them. Perhaps 
this is the answer. 
Recalling the story in the Mani Chronicle of the 
“Tutul Xiu,” who came to Yucatan from Mexico in 
company with Holon Chan Tepeuh, we noted the com- 
parison of the nobleman called, in Chinese, “Tui-lu,” 
- With the “Tutul Xiu” of the Maya. It was pointed out 
. that the Maya stated that the Mexican “Tutul Xiu” 
arrived in Yucatan accompanied by a stranger named 
“Holon Chan Tepeuh” and his subjects or followers. If 
_ the “Tutul Xiu” of the Maya were one and the same as 
_- the “Tui-lu” of the Chinese, then was not the Maya, in 
hieroglyphics, trying to identify for us “Holon Chan 
Tepeuh” as “Hwui Shan, Pi-k’iu”? It can be no other 
- than the Chinese name with a transmigration through 
- Mayan hieroglyphics that has emerged. Holon Chan 
_ Tepeuh was of sufficient importance to have had his 
" Name remembered although the Tutul Xiu was not. 
Holon Chan was then more important than the lord 
with whom he came. He must, likewise, have made con- 
- verts, since he was said to have been accompanied by 
’ his “subjects or followers.” The Tutul Xiu was a digni- 
~" tary—he was acting as a guide for a more important 
person, a Stranger. 

Insofar as the Mani Chronicle itself is concerned— 
was the name “Mani” originally “Muni”? What about 
“Champoton” the city by the sea that Kukulcan built 
as a final tribute? Was it a carry-over from the name of 
the great Buddhist stronghold in Cambodia, Champa? 

“ According to Fa Hian (early 5th century A.D.), the 
Buddha walked in Champa during one of his periods of 
meditation. 

One final word needed looking into. The dance of 
the “Chinelos” was stated to have been called “Zine- 

_ Johque” in Nahuatl, according to Dr. Redfield. The 
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word, Zinelohque, itself suggested. the present-day 
sound of Sinaloa, the area in which the dance was sup- 
posed to have originated. 

If the ancient Nahuatl used a word “Zinelohque,” 
and gave it a meaning of “Chinese” or “foreign,” would © 
it not be fair to assume that, if the Chinese were in that © 
section, they themselves named the area “Sin-lo”? 
“Sin-lo” was the ancient Chinese name for Korea. (Fa- 


‘ hien spelled it StInHALA). Korea may have been the sf 
last place the. Chinese had sight of land when leaving a: 


their homes, or the coast of Mexico reminded them of ’ 
the coast of Korea; whatever the reason, the Chinese h 
likely did the naming. Further, was it the Nahuatl who — 
shortened the word, as they had a habit of shortening 
words, and called the foreigners “Sino”? Then did the 
early Spaniards set the sound down as “Chino”? Per- 
__ haps a study could be made in the pueblocito of 
© Chinoaqui, Sinaloa. 

_ Sin-loa, Sinaloa and Zinelohque, are not words that 
would crash into a language unintroduced. They were - 
brought there. 


‘Chapter 9 
Hwui Shan 


EXPLORER, teacher, missionary, recorder of events 
and traveller par excellence, Hwui Shan was, without 
question, one of the greatest that the world has ever 
known. A mendicant, begging alms as he went, he 
faithfully practiced and taught his religious beliefs to a 
strange people far removed from his homeland. He in- 
troduced there a new culture and raised it, single-hand- 
edly, to such a high degree that the world today still 
stands in amazement of it—even the calendar that he 
taught was more perfect than is our own. Perhaps no 
other in the world’s history has ever done so much for 
so many people in such varied fields of activity and yet 
remains unknown. His religious faith was indelibly 
stamped upon the Mexican people and the deeply spir- 
itual kindly folk all over the country still reflect that 
teaching after 1,500 years. 

Converting an entire country as he did should rank 
him with the world’s great religious teachers. In addi- 
tion to a better life, he brought, advanced methods of 
agriculture, of weaving and ceramics; he taught astron- 
omy and the calendar; he taught metallurgy and the art 
of fine feather-work. His dynamic personality was so 
strong that he was revered as a god, even in his own 
time—Quetzalcoatl, Kukulcan and Wixipecocha rep- 
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resented the highest ideals of mankind. Marco Polo 
pales beside him. 

Geographic data that he recorded, although twice 
condensed and many times edited, were as accurate as 
any record brought back by any other ancient explorer. 
This has here been more than amply demonstrated. 


That he was well-beloved by all those with whom he ~ 


had contact, is evident by the number of towns and vil- 


_ lages from one end of Mexico to the other, named in 

his honor. It is my belief that his journey can be traced : 
_ by those places. Whether the villages were named at — 
the time he was there or as a remembrance after he had ~ 


left, is a matter of conjecture. 


Applying the three names, which we arbitrarily se- 


lected earlier, “Hwui Shan,” “Pi-k’iu,” or “Saka,” we 


can map a definite course from Point Hueneme to 
Sacaton, Picacho and Hano in Arizona, and follow ev- 
ery mile of the way down those 2,500 miles. 


Following a route that would take advantage of the — 
natural contour of the land, using well-known moun- 
tain passes and accepted ancient travel paths, Hwui - 
_ Shan travelled south and probably passed through or © 
close by the present towns of Quijano, Huepac, Pi- © 
cacho, Sinaquipe, Wicam, Cuitaco, Sinaloa, Chinoaqui, © 


Huichol, Huilacatlan, Zacatecas, Huitzontla and as far 
south as the “smoking mountain” in the State of 


Colima. Turning eastward from there, he passed 


through Huetamo to the country of the Toltecs, where | 


we find Zacatlan, Huamantlan, Huitzuco, Zacapoaxtla, | 
. Huitzitzilapam, Tehuacan and Hueyonipan. Crossing 

the Bay of Campeche, to northwestern Yucatan and the. 
_ Maya, he visited Muna, Mani, Sacabchen and-Cham- _ 
' poton. Returning by way of Xicalonga and the Isthmus: _ 


of Tehuantepec, he stopped at Pichucalco, Quisbesche, 
Picacho, Cuilapan, Huitzo, Tlahui, Quibicuzas and in 
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Guatemala, Sacapulas, Zacualpa and on the west coast, 
Huixtla. 

On a map, these villages form a thin line, with 
scarcely a deviation, from Point Hueneme, California, 
past Sacaton, Arizona then into northwestern Mexico 
down the coast to Colima, east across the Valley of 
Mexico, across to Yucatan, returning west by way of 
“ southern Mexico, Chiapas, Tabasco and Oaxaca, a side 
excursion into Guatemala and ending on the Pacific 
coast. Considerable time apparently was spent in two 
areas, that from Tula to Tehuacan, and that in and 
around Chiapas and Oaxaca, for extensive wanderings 
in both areas are clear. Both areas show that unusual 
bursts of activity must have taken place in a short 
space of time—both areas, in the late fifth century, 
were literally bee-hives of productivity. 

Up to now, we have considered only the path Hwui 
Shan might have taken on his coming. Tradition in Yu- ~ 
catan relates that he left by sea. If he left by sea, we: 
believe that he may well have taken a coastwise course 
back home to China, rather than the open Pacific, since 
he had done so he would not have been out of sight of 
land by proceeding north along the California, Oregon 
and Washington coasts then island-hopping from Van- 
couver through the chain of islands along the west 
coasts of Canada and Alaska thence island by island 
along the Aleutian chain, for in this way he would have 
been within sight of land the entire distance other than 
a short 200 mile stretch between the last of the Aleuti- 
ans and the Kamchatka Peninsula. It must be remem- 
bered too that 2,000 years ago this region was consider- 
ably warmer than it is today. Had this course been fol- 
lowed, Hwui Shan would have left the mainland of 
North America at the Strait of Juan de Fuca—thence 
by islands. In departing and bidding farewell, Hwui 
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Shan again promised to return in the period of time 
known as CE ACATL. While this may be conjecture, 
nevertheless, we can not dismiss it without calling it to 
attention for his departure and his promise could well 
have taken place and be commemorated in the city, 
phonetically similar, which we “misspell” Seattle. 


The incentive stimulating an “aboriginal” people and ~ 


giving them the driving force to rise to such unpre- 


cedented heights, could only have been furnished by a 
truly magnetic personality—and Hwui Shan must have © 


been such a one. It is true that he undoubtedly found a .. 


highly intelligent group with whom he could work in 
the first place—but there have been other highly intelli- 
gent groups in other places, throughout history, none of 
whom arrived at anything comparable to the brilliant 
culture produced in southern Mexico or Yucatan. 

- This tall, fair-skinned, bearded white man, in simple 
robes, walking about with his staff, this mendicant, lov- 


ing people and life, teaching, preaching, converting, © 


and moving on to extend the teaching and preaching, .° 


single-handed, changed the entire course of an empire. 
People adored him and believed in him. That is evi- 


dent from the fact that they followed him from Mexico 
to Yucatan—it is evident from the fact that the Em- 


peror of China gave him audience, at a crucial time, 
and furnished a recorder, a Prince of the realm, to take 
down and preserve his words for posterity. Again, it is 


_ evident when, 1,000 years later, the ruler of all Mexico, * 
_ the famed Moctezuma II, had such abiding faith in his © 
integrity, that his promise to return in the year of his © 


Mame, CE ACATL, was believed without question. 


» Moctezuma laid down his arms and welcomed the 


bearded white man back—the fulfillment of a promise 
and a dream. An empire was lost—history was changed. 
One should not be led astray by assuming for one 
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moment that because novelists have grabbed onto and 
glamourized the dramatic story of Hwui Shan, the 
“bearded white man,” that it is fiction. Because a seed 
was planted into our early thinking by such whimsical 


novels as The Fair God (1873) does not mean that 


Hwui Shan, the bearded white man whom Lew Wal- 
lace wished to portray, was fictitious. He was not. We, 


“the foreigners, are the ones who pinned the label of fic- 


tion on Quetzalcoatl, merely because we did not under- 


"stand it. We tagged it as a carry-over from the ancients 


as was the archer story of the Chinese; tagged it as 
being nothing more than a fable, a “fairy-tale hero” 
held up to small children as an example of the morals 
all good little boys and girls should strive to emulate. 


~ That interpretation on our part has been gratuitous— 


and we have sold it back to a few Mexicans. A good 


Mexican Indian knows better. 


- That Hwui Shan, revered as Quetzalcoatl, still domi- 
nates Mexican thinking, perhaps unconsciously, is 
definitely shown in a dynamic book on present-day 
Mexican political philosophy. Virginia Prewett, in her 
Reportage on Mexico, has fittingly told the story of 
Quetzalcoatl, using it as the background for under- 
standing the gamut of social, economic, political and 
religious psychology. She mentioned that Quetzalcoatl, 
the bearded white man, called Kukulcan in Yucatan, is 
the only single one of the gods in the Mexican pan- 
theon that the Mexicans remember—even to knowing 
precisely how he looked. She has identified him as hav- 
ing been a living priest who was later deified, from 
whom all emotional roots of the mestizo stem. 

In his fascinating book Gods, Graves, and Scholars, 
C. W. Ceram related the story of Quetzalcoatl, the 
bearded white man, and it was his belief that history, 
which has frequently validated legend, will find a ker- 


“I_saw the place where the sun was born.” The Grand Canyon at 
daybreak. Photo: Josef Muench _ 


Corbelled arch, Palace of the 
: Governor, Uxmal, Yucatan, 
~ Mexico (500-1000 A.D.). 
* Photo: Bruce Beck 


V arch arcade, 
Angkor Wat, 
Cambodia (c. 1000 
A.D.). Photo: Emil 
Muench 
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Seated figure, Late 
Classic Maya 
(c.900 A.D.). 
Photo: Camille, 
American Museum 
of Natural History 


Bodhisattva, China 
(600-900 A.D.). 
Photo: Camille, of 
Chicago Art 
Institute 


Tenyple of the Warriors, Chichen Itza, Yucatan, Mexico 
(1000-1500 A.D.). Photo: Emil Muench 
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Phimcana-kas Temple, Angkor Tom, Cambodia (c. 1000 A.D.). 
Photo: Emil Muench 


Puuc style temple 
columns, Sayil, 
Yucatan, Mexico 
i (600-1000 A.D.). 

-4 Photo: Emil Muench 


s Hindu temple, 
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Early (c. 2500 B.C.) Japanese and Ecuadorian pottery 
comparisons, by Betty J. Meggers, Clifford Evans, and Emilio 
Estrada. Photo: Smithsonian Institution 
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Black Canyon of the 
Gunnison, near, Montrose, 
Colorado 


Navajo woman and baby. 


Note white ribbons on her * 


back. Photo: Museum of 
the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation 
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o&, A \ ,. Giant horse and 
* a, | + man effigies, 


near Blythe, California. 
| Photo: Georg Gerster, 
« Rapho-Guillumette 


Giant spider effigy. 
Nazca, Peru. Note man 
| lower center for scale. 
Photo: Cornell Capa, 
© Magnum Photos 


Bas- relief at @hiichen Itza (1000- 1500 A.D.). I re Etoluceee 
horse? Photo: Emil Muench 


Ancient corn (small, pear- 
shaped, reddish color) and 
modern corn, from author’s 
collection. Photo: Camille 
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Sandal, Fort Rock cave, Oregon (c. 7000 B.C.) (Fourth Book, 
Fourth Section, No. 4). Photo: Museum of Natural History 
University of Oregon 


Sandal, Tularosa cave, New Mexico (c. 1000 A.D.). 
Photo: Camille, Field Museum of Natural History 
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Mayan legend has Kukulcan arriving from the east and leaving 
toward Mexico. Accounts from the Valley of Mexico (near 
Mexico City) have Quetzalcoat! departing over the sea to the 
east. Stories further south in Chiapas and Oaxaca tells of his 
sailing west. All seem contradictory. However, if Hwui Shan 
came into the Valley of Mexico from the west, sailed eastward 
across the Gulf of Campeche to the northwest corner of Yucatan, 
then returned to Mexico via the Isthmus of Tehuantepec and 
departed for China from the Pacific side of Mexico, then all the 
tales could be reconciled. 


f left: Stela, Piedras Negras, Guatamala (761 A.D.). Photo: 
University Museum, University of Pennsylvania. right: Buddhist 
shrine (724 A.D.). Photo: Camille, Art Institute of Chicago 


Huichol Indian man. Photo: 
4 E.H. Davis, Museum of 

the American Indian, 

. Heye Foundation 


Huichol Indian boy. Phoro: 
Museum of the American 
Indian, Heye Foundation 


Kana’a southwestern United States, pre-Hopi jar (700 
A.D.). Photo: Camille, Field Museum of Natural History 


Chinese burial jar, Neolithic Ma-ch’ang group (c. 2000 
B.C.). Photo: Camille, Field Museum of Natural History 


Cylindrical tripod ceramic 
vessel, Guatamala highlands, 
Kaminalijuja (1000 B.C.- 
900 A.D.). Photo: Camille, 
Museum of the American 
Indian, Heye Foundation 
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Hill jar, Han period (206 B.C.- 
220 A.D.). Photo: Camille, 
Field Museum of Natural History 


Hill jar, Han period (206 B.C.- 
220 A.D.). Photo: Camille, 
Field Museum of Natural 
History 


Ceramic granary urn, Han 
period (206 B.C.-220 A.D.). 
Photo: Camille, Field Museum 
of Natural History 


Chiriqui tripod ceramic vessel, 
Costa Rica (1000-1500 A.D.). 
Photo: Camille, Museum of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation 
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Tripod ritual wine vessel, 
(1800-1200 Shang Dynasty 
B.C.). Photo: Camille, Art 
Institute of Chicago 


Oracle bone, example of early 
Chinese script, Shang-yin 
dynasty (1339-1281 B.C.). 
Photo: Academia Simica, Taipei 


Writing and pictograph found 

in cave at Four Corners 

(Fourth Book, First Section, 

No. 6). Photo: Arizona State Museum 
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Guadalupe Peak, highest point in Texas (Fourth Book, First 
Section, No. 10). Photo: Josef Muench 


Writing Rock, near Grenora, North Dakota (Fourth Book, 
Second Section, No. 3). Photo: North Dakota Game and 
ent 


riting-on-Stone, Alberta, Canada (Fourth Book, Second 
Section, No. 3). Photo: Alberta Government Photographic 
Services Bureau of Public Affairs 


Snow-capped Mt. Hood in springtime (Fourth Book, Second 
Section, No. 6). Photo: Josef Muench 
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behind, Colorado (Fourth Book, Second Section, No. 9). 
Photo: Josef Muench 
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“The Great Luminous Canyon.” The Grand Canyon at moonrise 
over the South Rim. Photo: Josef Muench 


Sahuaro cactus. Note bird 
nests drilled into trunk of the 
cactus (Fourteenth Book, 
No. 14). Photo: Josef 
Muench 


Sea otter (wild beast with a man’s face, beating his abdomen) 
swimming on its back, using its chest as a table and breaking open 
its food (a mollusk) with a rock. Photo: James A. Mallison, Jr. 
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nel of truth in this story and that it should not be dis- 
missed as poetic invention no matter how fictitious it 
may appear. He holds to the theory that Quetzalcoatl 
Was a missionary from a strange land, stating that some 
see in him the Apostle Thomas himself. Many persons 
have sought this legendary figure—but, up to now, in 
vain. 

Hwui Shan, Buddhist Pi-k’iu, this dynamic personal- 
ity, fabled as the “bearded white man,” the Lost White 
Brother, as “Quetzalcoatl,” “Kukulcan” and “Wixiper- 
cocha,” revered for centuries in Mexico, and by the - 
Hopi, has waited long for history to recognize him. He 
deserves a highly honored and respected place beside 
the world’s greatest religious teachers, beside the build- 
ers of empires and beside the great explorers. Hwui 
Shan’s right to distinction rests on his very own record, 
Kuen 327, preserved for fifteen centuries in the — 
Chinese Classics—and twice corroborated by the Mani 
Chronicle of the Books of Chilam Balam. -S 

“Om mani padme hum.” 
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A Poem on the Stone Drums 


Chang handed me this tracing, from the stone drums, 
Beseeching me to write a poem on the stone drums. 
Tu Fu has gone. Li Po is dead. 

What can my poor talent do for the stone drums? 


. When the Chou power waned and China was - 


iting, 
Emperor Hsuan, up in wrath, waved his only spear 


And opened his Great Audience, receiving all the - 


tributes 


Of kings and lords who came to him with a tune of ~- 


clanging weapons. 


They held a hunt in Ch’i-yang and proved their ~ 


marksmanship: 


Fallen birds and animals were strewn three thousand © 


miles. 

And the exploit was recorded, to inform new genera- 
tions. . . 

Cut out of jutting cliffs, these drums made of stone— 

On which poets and artisans, all of the first order, 

Had indited and chiselled—were set in the deep 
mountains 

To be washed by rain, baked by sun, burned by 
wildfire, 

a by evil spizits, and protected by the gods, 


‘paper?— 
True to the original, not altered by a hair, 
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. Where can he have found the tracing on this 
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The meaning deep, the phrases cryptic, difficult to 


read, 

And the style of the characters neither square nor 
tadpole. 

Time has not yet vanquished the beauty of these 
letters— 


_ Looking like sharp daggers that pierce live crocodiles, 
Like phoenix-mates dancing, like angels hovering 
down, 
Like trees of jade and coral with interlocking biinatiesy 
Like golden cord and iron chain tied together tight, 
Like incense-tripods flung in the sea, like dragons 
mounting heaven. 
Historians, gathering ancient poems, forgot to gather 
these, 
To make the two Books of Musical Song more colorful 
ae and striking; 
Confucius journeyed in the west, but not to the Ch’in 
: Kingdom, . 
_ He chose our planet and our stars but missed the sun 
and moon... 
_ IT who am found of antiquity, was born too late 
_ And, thinking of these wonderful things, cannot hold — 
back my tears... 
_ T remember, when I was awarded my highest degree, 
_ During the first years of Yuan-ho, 
How a friend of mine, then at the western camp, 
Offered to assist me in removing these old relics. 
I bathed and changed, then made my plea to the 
college president 
And urged on him the rareness of these most precious 
things. 
They could be wrapped in rugs, be pacleag and sent 
in boxes 
And carried on only a few camels: ten stone drums 
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To grace the Imperial ‘Temple like the Incense-Pot 
of Kao— 

Or their lustre and their value would increase a 
hundredfold, 

If the monarch would present them to the university, 

Where students could study them and doubtless 
decipher them, 

And multitudes, attracted to the capital of culture 

From all corners of the Empire, would be quick to 
gather. 

We could scour the moss, pick out the dirt, restore the ~ 
original surface, 

And lodge them in a fitting and secure place for ever, 

Covered by a massive building with wide eaves 

Where nothing more might happen to them as it had 

_ before. 


. . . But government officials grow fixed in their ways 


And never will initiate beyond old precedent; 


So herd-boys strike the drums for fire, cows polish 


horns on them, 
With no one to handle them reverentially. 
Still ageing and decaying, soon they may be effaced. _ 
Six years I have sighed for them, chanting toward the 
west... 


The familiar script of Wang Hsi-chih, beautiful though 


it was, 
Could be had, several pages, just for a few white geese! - 


' But now, eight dynasties after the Chou, and all the 


wars over, 
Why should there be nobody caring for these drums? 
The Empire is at peace, the government free. 
Poets again are honored and Confucius and 

Mencians ... 
Oh, how may this petition be carried to the throne? 
It needs an eloquent flow, like a cataract— 


™ 
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But, alas, my voice has broken, in my song of the 
stone drums, 
To a sound of supplication choked with its own tears. 


Han Yu (768-823 A.D.) 
Translated by Witter Bynner 


PART II 


Chapter 10 
Early China 


WE COME NOW to the second portion, the series of 
journeys referred to in the Introduction dealing with ~ 
early geographical records of the neg cen 
BME: 

The earliest explorations of the Chinese in Auge 
have not yet been determined. We noted that when ® 
Hwui Shan was in Mexico late in the fifth century, he © 
found a writing existing there already. The possibility _ 
then arose that some outsider had been in Mexico be- © 

- fore Hwui Shan. He himself mentioned no other than 
the five Buddhist priests, but it appeared that either one ~ 
person or a group of persons must have been in the 
area that he visited at a much earlier date, whether he 
‘knew it or not. Three things would indicate it: first,’ 
writing, which is of paramount importance; second, 

" < weaving, that was mentioned in the Chinese Classics as 
being in existence; and, third, the fact that the giant © o 
images of Ha-ak and the horse compare with the effigies’ 
in Peru that are believed to date back ‘to the Nasca cul- 
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ture. All three are anterior to the date when Hwui Shan 
was here, since his account mentioned all three. 

Of the three, writing is of the highest significance. 
Maya and other early writings are essentially picto- 
- graphs—early Chinese writing was likewise picture writ- 
ing. Dr. Brinton expressed an opinion that these early 
. writings, many of them rebus-like, developed absolutely 
independently in America. He felt strongly that there 
was no connection with the Asiatic, Egyptian or any 
other, that nothing had been borrowed—and no con- 
nection or borrowing has yet been found. 

The Chinese have 49,000 monosyllabic characters all 
of which evolved, in some manner, from the original 
pictures. If the Maya, like the Chinese, Sumerian and 
Egyptian, independently invented a written language, 
as Dr. Brinton believed, we must find the crude step by 
step process of evolution, as we do in the Chinese and 
other forms. It will be conceded that faltering begin- 
nings may some day be found for the Maya but, as of 
now, we do not have them. 

Dr. Morley was of the opinion that the beginnings of 
Maya hieroglyphic writing were carved on wood and 
that, due to the moist climate, they have been de- 
stroyed—and with their destruction, all traces of the 
earliest stages of Maya writing, as well as chronology, 
have disappeared. He placed the first known examples 
that can be dated to be about 320 A.D., but stated 
that, at that time, both writing and chronology were 
completely developed—no simple beginning steps that 
preceded the development have been found. On the 
contrary, writing was then, in 320 A.D., already com- 
plete with no preliminary stage having survived to show 
how it developed. 

However, if the hieroglyphics were borrowed, and if 
the first concept as we have it resembled the Chinese in 
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any manner, then a presumption could arise that some- 
place a connection might have existed—either the 
Chinese were here or the Mexicans were in China. If 
there were u connection, then there could be only one | 
course open and that would be to look—and there was | 
only one place to look. The ancient Chinese Classics _ 
would, again, have to stand up and be counted. They : 
must shed some light on the early wanderlust of the 
Chinese. 

Were any records still extant that would tell us what _ 
China was like at the dawn of its brilliant civilization? _ 
Had sufficient archeological work been done that would - 
supplement early recordings? If records did exist, were 
they available, and, if they were, did they reveal any- _ 
thing in the nature of geographical information? In 
other words, how much do we know or can we find - 
out? 

A farmer, living in Honan Province, was out plough-" 
ing his field one day back in 1870. His plough turned 
up pieces of bone and shell which, on examination, 
were found to have peculiar markings on them. The 
farmer, and his neighbors, scraped off the funny look- es 
ing scratches and sold the bones to gullible friends as 
dragon bones having miraculous healing powers. In 
1898, one or two bones, on which some of the marks 7 

_ yet remained, fell, by chance, into the hands of a stu- - 
dent of ancient writing who recognized the hieroglyph- 
_~ ies and their value to Chinese history. = 

The inscriptions were so ancient that it was nearly 
impossible to decipher them. Eventually, after thirty 
years of study, a large part of the characters were iden- ve 
tified. “Then,” reports Liang Chi-Chao in the Smith- 
sonian Report for 1927-28 on “Archeology in China,” : ee 
“the result is that Chinese archeology is shaken to its 

_ foundation by this startling revelation. Many mistakes ~ 
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and conjectures of the etymology of certain words have 
now been rectified. Many great historical events which 
are recorded in old books and which have been unintel- 
ligible to us and regarded as fantastic and far-fetched, 
are now being corrected.” 

It will take generations to correct all of them. War 


~ and revolution intervened—archeological research was 


at a standstill. 
Ancient documents, pieced out by tradition, carry 


- Chinese history back more than 5,000 years. China has 


a more authenticated, uninterrupted, written record 
from that date to this, than has any other people. It is 
not all perfect to be sure, and the beginning period is 
very meagre, yet, there is a clear descent of knowl- 
edge—and the basis for that knowledge stems from the 
early invention of writing. 

For a long period of time, although the writing in the 
Classics was conceded to be very ancient, that which 
was written has been doubted—even today there are 
many who deny that any of it contains a word of truth. 

Dr. H. G. Creel in his The Birth of China relates a — 
story of beliefs held by reputable scholars concerning 
early bronzes, on which writing exists, said by the 
Chinese to date from the Shang dynasty (1765-1123 
B.C.) but insisted by outsiders as being impossible be- 
fore the Chou dynasty (1123-249 B.C. ) or before 500 
B.C.: 

“It is natural that the finest Chinese bronzes should 
have been thought to be comparatively late. Fine 
bronzes of certain types have long been attributed to the 
Shang dynasty by Chinese connoisseurs. Foreign schol- 
ars for the most part classed these statements with the 
tales of the unicorn, which appeared only in the reigns 
of wise emperors, and the archer who shot and killed 
nine of the ten suns which used to be in the sky. It is 
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said that until a year or two ago, no European or 
American museum would allow any bronze in its col- 
lections to be labeled as earlier than the Chou dynasty, 
which followed the Shang. Nevertheless, the new mate- 
rials have proved that the laugh is this time on the for- 
eigner. For it is not only true that numerous bronzes 
were cast in the Shang dynasty; it is also true that those 
bronzes were, in general, of the type which the Chinese. 
have been calling Shang all these years. This is not to 
say that the Chinese may not have made many mis- 
takes in their attributions, but they have at least not 
been guilty of the sweeping error of the foreign special- 
ists.” — 

In all of these related matters, over the past 100 
years, where the Chinese have made statements con- a 
cerning their own past history, or their beliefs, it is to’ 
be noted that we, the foreigners, have presumed to sit 
in judgment and find the Chinese in error—only to dis- . 
cover later that they were not in error. 

Although the first listed dynasty is recorded as that _ 

_ of Hsia, 2197-1766 B.C., eight or ten preceding emper- 
ors, back to Fu-hsi, 2852 B.C., are known. Dates vary 
and lists vary but the general over-all pattern is consist- - 
ent—different sections of China used different systems © 

. Of chronology. About 840 B.C., they appear to have 

. been synchronized so that after that date, all agree— ie 

before it, dates may vary as much as 100 years. ’ 
Henri Maspero, in the Smithsonian Report for 1927- _ 

28, stated that: “An example of the confidence which _ 

may be accorded to the traditional lists, when the family 
from which they emanate is a long-established one, has 
recently been given by the inscriptions of the end of the * ~ 

Shang dynasty (1123 B.C.). The list of Kings which 

these furnish differs scarcely at all from that which has 
been transmitted to us by the anonymous annalist who, 
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during the last years of the fourth century B.C., com- 
posed the history of China known as “The Bamboo 
Books,’ and by the great historian of the late second 
and early first centuries B.C., Ssu-ma Ch’ien, in his 
Shih Chi.” 

The great Yu has been consigned four or five mean- 
dering dates, but the Chinese credit him with the date 
of 2205 B.C. Yu was Minister of Public Works, serv- 
ing under the Emperor Shun for seventeen years. The 
Emperor Shun has been assigned a date of 2250 B.C. 
and between his death and the time Yu ascended the 
throne, a three-year period of mourning was observed. 
Yu, it will be remembered, at the instigation of the 
Emperor Shun, compiled the Shan Hai King—the Clas- 


~ gic of Mountains and Seas. 


Chinese wanderings as early as 3000-2500 B.C. are 
known to have taken place in Siberia and across into 
Alaska. Stone knives, according to Dr. Creel, found in 
China in all neolithic stages and in Shang culture, are 
found among northern Asiatic tribes and among the 
Eskimos, but they do not occur in the Near East or in 
Europe. 

Flint arrowheads and stone axes of the period of 
2000 B.C., on both continents, have an affinity that can 
not be lightly passed over. Berthold Laufer, in his fas- 


’ cinating treatise Jade: A Study in Chinese Archaeology 
' and Religion, devoted considerable space to stone im- 


plements found in China, dating from a remote time, 
that could not be identified and had no traceable histor- 
ical background—an odd thing for China. 

Photographs accompanying the descriptive material 
show axes, stone hatchets and arrowheads that might 
well have been dug from mounds in the Mississippi ba- 
sin. These stone implements, so Dr. Laufer says, came 
from graves which the Chinese in that locality identify 
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as belonging to the Chou dynasty (1123-249 B.C.) and 
as he so fittingly remarked: “The internal evidence 
(from the graves) corroborates the historical tradition.” 

These stone implements were found by a missionary, 
Rev. Mark Williams. The find formed the basis of his 
report to Smithsonian, published in 1886. He described 
the area, near Kalgan, as having ancient mounds, in 
scattered position, which were about 30 feet high and 
circular in shape. They had no signal towers, which 
would have been normal for China. It was at the foot 
‘of one of these mounds that he found the first stone 
axe. He said that the Chinese of the area gave no 
rational explanation for the mounds and neither was 
there mention of them in the ancient records. However, 
he goes on to say, that to one familiar with the works 
of the mound builders in the Mississippi Valley, the 
stone axe, the mounds and the circular wall suggest 
that they could have been produced by no other thana . 
similar race. The Rev. Williams felt that the similarity 

_ Was so strong that both would have been derived from 
the same stone builder. 

Gerard Fowke, in commenting on these same stone 
implements, in the 13th Annual Report of the Bureau 
of Ethnology, felt that a definite date could not be 
placed on them or even whether they were Chinese or 
non-Chinese, but it appeared-to him that they were 
much more likely to have been produced by non- 

~ Chinese. He stated that the history of Shantung Prov- 
. ince furnished ample proof that there existed an abo- 


riginal population there of which historical records are 


silent, but that the time they were there was attributed 
to be under the Emperor Shao-hao or approximately 
the twenty-sixth century B.C. Subsequently, the tribes 
of Ki-she and P’u-ku moved into the area. The Ki-she 
belonged to the time of the Emperor Shun and the Hsia 


= 
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dynasty (approximately twenty-third to nineteenth cen- 
tury B.C.). 

The Chinese themselves regard the stone implements 
as coming from that identical period. In the Tribute to 
Yu (Yu Kung) embodied in the Shu King, one of 
China’s oldest documents, it is twice recorded that stone 
arrowheads were offered as tribute to the Emperor Yu 
(2205 B.C.). 

The above information and description concerning 
these stone implements came from material written be- 
tween 1886 and 1912. If they were re-examined today, © 
here in the United States, without doubt, much more 
positive identification could be made. 

In May, 1953, Dr. Alex Krieger discussed, most 
ably, the question of Asiatic connections with reference 
to arrowheads and specifically the “Folsom Point.” He 
stated that the Indians of the American continent posi- 
tively did not receive the Folsom Point from any Asia- 
tic source, since points were found here as early as 
10,000 B.C., and in an unbroken chain down to at least 
1 A.D. In China, he stated, pure Folsom: Points have 
also been found, but the earliest date that can be accord- 
ed to them is 2000 B.C. Therefore, since those found on — 
. the American continent antedate the Chinese by at least 
8000 years, he concluded that the American Indian 
definitely did not receive them from the Chinese. And 
Dr. Krieger appears to be absolutely right. 

In discussions of this nature, one often wonders if all 
culture and borrowing is presumed to have come down 
a “one-way” street. No one has seemed to stop and 
consider that perhaps the Chinese may have picked up 
an idea or two that they thought had merit and had 
carried it off back to China. 

It would appear to me that since the Chinese at- 
tribute a date of 2200 B.C. to the stone implements 
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- and they state in their records that arrowheads were 


first presented as a tribute to the Emperor Yu, that all 
of the various accounts tally as to date. Yu was respon- 
sible for sending the groups out to explore all the 
regions of the earth, and one group, returning after he 
had succeeded to the throne, as a tribute, presented 
him with arrowheads from America—a rare thing in 
China. Dr. Krieger, from a totally different standpoint, 
dated the first appearance of the Folsom Point, in 
China, as 2000 B.C. and he stated that there appeared 
no preliminary stage leading up to it. Folsom Points, 
with their highly individualistic and complicated chip- 
ping, could hardly have arisen, full blown, in China, 
unaided. Dr. Krieger’s date of 2000 B.C., in a measure, 
corroborates the Chinese records and the tradition of 
the Chinese living in Shantung Province, who placed 
that same date on the arrowheads found there. This 
definitely is a “two-way” street. It appears that this was 
a “borrowing” by the Chinese of an original contribu- 
tion from the American Indian. The Chinese who were 
sent out by Yu in 2250 B.C. to find out about the 
world, were here, saw the arrowheads, and took them > 
back as samples of what they found. The dates, tradi- 
tions, records and artifacts all coincide. 

Pottery identified as the LI tripod, a bowl having 
three legs, has been found, primarily in the north- 
eastern parts of China, in very ancient sites. In the 
- third and last great phase of neolithic, the Lr tripod, 
which is the most common of ceramic types, was in 
complete possession of northeastern Asia. ; 
_ Edwin M. Shook, in his “Research on the pre-Clas- 
sic Horizons in Guatemala,” in writing of pottery-mak- 
ing cultures throughout Mezo-America before 200 
A.D., has found a three-legged incensario and a special 
vessel set on three feet, dating from an archaic period. 
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This form, he stated, continued through pre-Classic, 
Classic and post-Classic. It was the only pottery vessel 
with secondary supports found at two pre-Classic sites. 
John M. Longyear HI, writing on an “Historical Inter- 
pretation of Copan Archeology,” stated that: “Poly- 
chrome basal-flanged bowls and black tripod vases, so 
diagnostic of Early Classic refuse, suddenly disappear 
in Full Classic.” Both of these pre-Classic American 
tripod bowls have the same structure and design as the 
LI tripod identified by Dr. Creel. The colors found in 
slips and on most pottery found in Mexico and Central 
America, is close to that found in China—the shapes of 
the vessels are the same. Excellent photographs of 
tripod bowls and incensarios are shown in Dr. Morley’s 
book on The Ancient Maya. He dated the early begin- 
nings of pottery-making as being before 1000 B.C.—it 
had arrived completed by that date. 

H. G. Creel, in The Birth of China, tells us that mo- 
tifs used in the Shang bronzes are of various animal 
forms. Vessels in the form of an owl are prevalent as 
are the so-called “thunder” and “cloud” patterns. Both 
of these consist of whorls. They occur in ancient char- 
acters standing for rain and allied phenomena. In. 
Shang vessels, hardly one is without one or the other of 
them. And from a paper by J. Eric S. Thompson, 
“Aquatic Symbols of the Classic Period,” we find: 
“Among the Maya, the moan bird, apparently a variety 
of screech owl, is intimately associated with rain, not 
With death as is usually supposed ... In the art of the 
Initial Series period, the moan birds perch on the celes- 
tial dragons associated with the four world directions 
who are the senders of rain; the motif is common in 
Maya art, the moan bird is set amid cauac (storm) sym- 
bols.” 

Dr. Creel also remarks: “More specifically, North 
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American Indians use the technique of representing an 
animal as if it were split and laid flat in two joined 
halves, just as we have seen was done in Shang design; 
these are the only two areas in the world in which this 
technique is used according to my present information.” 

The above examples show analogous things in Mex- 
ico and in China at very remote periods, long before 
Hwui Shan’s visit. The previously cited Meggers, Evans 
and Estrada book, Early Formative Period of Coastal 
Ecuador, illustrates ancient transpacific contracts with 
Japan. Comparisons could be multiplied tenfold—these 
merely serve as examples. 

With reference to early writing in China, we find 
that while the earliest forms were pictures of objects, — 
picture writing was no longer used by 1800 B.C. At 
that time, which we have as fairly accurate, the writing 
was neither primitive nor crude, but fully developed. 

Fu-hsi, 2852 B.C., is traditionally ascribed as having — 
invented the art of writing. His crude markings were — 
elaborated upon by his Court Historian, Ts’ang Chieh, 
who used the markings as symbols for words. Ts’ang 
Chieh, along with Fu-hsi, is credited as being the in- 
ventor of the symbol writing that later was used. 

His early word-symbols were soon simplified for 
convenience and from that simplification grew the char- 
acter. At a later period, expression of thought and ab- 
Stract ideas were found to be cumbersome to set 
’ down—combinations of characters, again simplified, 
developed from that. Many of the present-day 49,000 
characters were, during the course of time, so combined 
and simplified that, today, there remains little resem- 
blance to their archaic beginnings. 

’ It was previously thought that the Chinese produced 
very few books at an early time, but we now find that 
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hundreds of thousands were produced as early as 1100 
B.C. In the tomb of one king of about 300 B.C., there 
were found enough books to fill ten carts. In the An- 
nals of Lu Shih, about 400 B.C., we are told that two 
chests full of books were brought into court by the 
Keeper of Archives. 

Records of every conceivable kind were kept. Simple 
routine orders, easily transmitted orally, were written 
down, and then read, in order that there be no mistake 
and that the responsibility be fixed. 

The ability to read and write appears to have been 
presumed as a part of the education of the upper class- 
es, and by 1000 B.C., the Chinese already had a 
well-developed written history. The greatest portion of 
this writing was set down on bamboo and other fragile 
materials and, due to the moist climate, much of it 
completely disintegrated. However, the Chinese had, 


even at that remote date, the habit of copying one from 


another. Many copies of an original work were 
made—copies, through the centuries, were again made 
from those copies. Even though the original documents 


- themselves were not preserved, many copies of them 


were. We do have the substance of what was written, in 
spite of the lack of the original. 
- Human foibles have changed very little from that 
_ time to this. When persons were buried, they buried a 
part of their effects with them. The aristocratic set 
wished, even in death, to be identified with the aristo- 
cratic set. The I LI lists a bamboo writing tablet as 
being among the articles of clothing with which the 
corpse of every member of the aristocratic class was to 
be dressed. It was used as a notebook—for the 
Chinese, like the Greeks, had the habit of constantly 
taking notes. They carried these notebooks with them 
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wherever they want—and they had one buried with 
them when they died. 

This meticulous habit of jotting down notes and of 
keeping accurate records, is one of those minute details 
which gives one such joy to find. This systematic pro- 
cedure dates from the earliest of recorded times—notes 
jotted down in a little black notebook. “ae 

Before turning to the Shan Hai King, I would like to ~ 
tie together the early period of Yu, 2205 B.C., with. 
that of Hwui Shan of the fifth century of our era. In -— 
Kuen 327, Hwui Shan wrote that the King of the coun- « 
try, Fu-sang, did not assume the responsibilities of 
State until three years after the death of the preceding 
ruler. In the China of Hwui Shan’s day, that was not a 
customary practice—a new ruler assumed power imme- 
diately. The custom in Fu-sang was different and, for 
that reason, Hwui Shan made mention of it. = 

Turning back the clock of time in China, and look- ast 
ing at the prevailing custom in the period of Yu, we 
find that the identical practice did prevail in China and 
in 2250-05 B.C., that a king did not ascend to the | 
throne until after a three year interval. Mencius, the 
Chinese philosopher, has told us that Shun, who suc- eas 
ceeded to the throne of Yao, and who was not his son, 
served under Yao for 30 years. On the death of Yao, 

-. Shun retired into seclusion for three years before ascend- 7 
_ ing to the throne. On Shun’s death, Yu, who had been | 
Minister of Public Works and had served Shun for 17 _ 
years, likewise went into retirement for three years te 
fore coming onto the throne. Therefore, at the time of | : 
Yu, in China, an emperor did not take over the reigns 
of government until after a three year period had 
elapsed. That custom prevailed on the date when Yuy : 
Sent out his men to measure and map the face of the | Pe 
20} 
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earth. They established the precedent in Mexico. It was 
continued without interruption until the time of Hwui 
Shan, in 500 A.D., when he made note of it. The time 
of the custom is amad=esie aia where it originated is 
likewise fixed. 


Chapter 11 


The Shan Hai King 


GEOGRAPHERS and historians alike acknowledge the 


Shan Hai King to be the world’s oldest geography. Al- _ 
though frequently referred to, it is an “unknown.” No 
English translation has been made of the whole of it— ~ 
portions exist in French or German—and Chinese 
themselves rarely read it. The book, it appears, has > 
been considered to be so full of whimsy and fantasy — 


that a translation has never been attempted since the 
waste of time would have been thought stupid. Yet, it 
is referred to, with dignity, as our oldest known record 
of man’s knowledge of the universe on which he lives. 


~ We do not know, today, what portion of the earth’s ___ 


surface it covers; we do not know if it refers solely to 


__ China or to other places as well. 


The Chinese say that the record was compiled by the ~ 


' great Yu, at the time when he was minister under the 


_ Emperor Shun—prior to the time when he himself was _ 


- Emperor: However, the compilation may have been 


oa 
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completed after he took the throne. A noted British 
Sinologist, Charles G. Leland, has assigned an approx- 
imate date of the tenth or eleventh centuries B.C. to the 


* Shan Hai King, stating however, that while its antiquity 
was certain, the date was disputable. The majority of 
French Sinologists agree with the Chinese. 

:. 
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_As stated earlier, there were originally 32 books, and 
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of the 32 only 18 remain. There is no way of knowing 
whether the total number of books formed a sequence 
or in what manner one book followed another or even 
if the 18 books themselves follow in any sequence. 
Each book is a separate entity but no book has a begin- 
ning or an ending. Whether the existing books deal 
with one country or 18 countries is not known. 

In 213 B.C., all books in China were ordered burned. 
The first Emperor of the Ts’in dynasty decided to 
abolish all knowledge of the past and blot out history. 
His Premier, Le Sze, advised that the best way to ac- 
complish that end was to burn all books—and there- 
fore, the edict went out. The books were burned. 

In the fifth century A.D., records and documents 
concerning China’s past became so voluminous that it 
was both impossible to study them or to store them. 
Another edict was issued to condense all books. Every- 
thing available was re-read. Volumes were deleted. The 
remainder was compressed into a few scanty pages— 
the original volumes were destroyed. Again, in the thir- 
teenth century, all records and documents, once more, 
were ordered condensed—the fifth century original 
condensations were scrapped. Of the ancient Classic of 
_ Mountains and Seas, there exist today only those frag- 

ments that survived the burning of 213 B.C. and the 
two condensations. That which remains to work with is, 
at the very outset, extremely meagre. 

The material itself is complicated by the fact that 
there is no beginning or ending to any book—each rec- 
ord as we now have it starts on a mountain peak, wan- 
ders from peak to peak, covering 2,000 miles, and 
winds up on another peak—with no possible way of 
determining where, on the face of the globe, that first 
peak may have been located. 

’ Each of the 18 books varies in content—some are a 
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few paragraphs long, others are pages. Many are mi- 
nutely detailed, neatly setting down exact mileage from 
point to point; the remainder, apparently having been 
written by more poetic souls, disregard mileage and 
grow lyrical over the beauties of nature. They are all 
eye-witness accounts—each person was somewhere. 
Their records are simple, straightforward and forth- 
right. This is no collection of mythical or imaginary lab- 
yrinthian wanderings. 

About the third century B. C., the Chinese them- 
selves started looking in China to see whether or not 
they could identify some of the mountains described in 
the book—and they could not. Scholars looked all over 
China for some clue, and finding none, gave up. Doubt 


arose as to the veracity of the ancients. One after an- 


other, early writers decided that the accounts in the | 


Classic of Mountains and Seas were whimsies and ex- 
travagancies—not to be believed, but, nevertheless, 
good literature. By the eighth century A.D., everyone 


was convinced that, like Aesop’s Fables, they were ex- 
cellent reading—but myths. And so they have come 


down to us labeled “fairy tales.” 

If one should read even a few sentences from those 
“tales,” it would be obvious that those who wrote them 
were sincere. Inconsistencies certainly crept in during 


- the condensations—but the mile by mile record is no 


ee 


. 


ephemeral dream, no elusive little visionary beam that 
someone was following. Hard, cold, facts—“travel 


- south 100 miles over shifting sand and you will come 


to Bald Mountain where there is a large river flowing 
eastward”—nothing whimsical about it. 

- A most exhaustive study of historical backgrounds of 
the Shan Hai King was made by M. Bazin, the French 
authority, in 1839. His study showed that while there 


were originally 32 books, the condensation that took 
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place in the fifth century A.D., eliminated all but 18. 
In this he departs from Chinese sources, where it has 
been stated that the books were lost during the burn- 
ings in 213 B.C. James Legge, who made extensive 
translations of the Classics, said that among the great 
scholars was one Fuh-sang who, when the order went 
out to burn all books, hid his copies in the wall of his 
house. His house later burned and many of the tablets 
were destroyed. In 178 B.C., when Fuh-sang was 90 
years old, the Emperor commissioned him to re-write 
from memory what he could of the old texts. Much of 
what we now have came down to us in that manner. 

The descriptive material contained in this oldest geo- 
graphy told of mountain ranges in the north, south, 
east and west and those beyond the seas; of the regions 
beyond the seas to the north, south, east and west. The 
author believed that there were five major mountain 
ranges on the face of the globe and that on those ~ 
mountain ranges all rivers of the earth had their sources. 
It also told of living things that peopled those areas 
and, in addition, some of those supposedly living things 
that were later interpreted to be of the spirit world—as 
was the unicorn and the archer that shot nine of the ten 


' Suns. : 


The shifting from a belief that the ancient writing 
was an actual recording to one that clothed it in my- 
thology came between 300-100 B.C. A later writer, 
commenting on the matter, said that the last 13 chap- 
ters of the Shan Hai King contained a description of 
foreign countries—and by “foreign countries” was 
meant those countries inhabited by spirits. The spirits 
that governed the earth in the days when the great Yu, 
as minister of the Emperor Shun, drained off the waters 
left from the deluge, he said, differed from those spirits _ 
which lived in later reigns. The spirits of the sun, moon © 


- 
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and planets referred to in the History of the Gods were 
not even mentioned in the Shan Hai King, and its au- 
thors have turned earth spirits into monsters and wierd 
misshapen animals and, because of it, the account was 


’ a malicious parody. 


Commentary, throughout the ages, by the most 
learned of scholars, has reached the same conclusion. 
Sse-ma Chien, the greatest of all Chinese historians, de- 
clined to comment. He merely stated that the Classic of 
Mountains and Seas was attributed to the great Yu but 
that such extraordinary things were contained in it, he 
dared not speak of them. Confucius, in his Analects, 
said: “Straight was the course of the Annalist Yu, aye, . 
straight as an arrow flies.” He mentioned the Shan Hai 
King in his Kai-yu (Familiar Discourses) and Tseu-hia, 
a disciple of Confucius, said that during the reign of 
the Shang dynasty (1765-1123 B.C.) mention was 
made of the Classic of Mountains and Seas. 

Chao-shi, considered in importance second only to 


_ Sse-ma Chien, living at the time of the Han dynasty 


(206 B.C.-221 A.D.), felt that the book was of doubt- 
ful merit and said that Yu, after consulting the spirits 
of the mountains and lakes, wrote down all the details 
about these “foreign” places. 

In the third century of the Christian era, Tso-sse, 
one of the outstanding historical poets, mentioned the 
Shan Hai King in one of his verses on the Five Capi- 


, tols. The preface to the Fabulous Encyclopedia (265- . a 
. 420 A.D.) contained a statement that two of the most 


ancient books then existing were the Herbal of Chi- 


ong and the Shan Hai King, which several writers — 


have attributed to the great Yu. A more modern writer 
felt that all the operations of heaven and earth were 
mysterious and incomprehensible, and withdrew them- 
selves from the investigations of men—that was why 
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the Shan Hai King was a book that could not be com- 
prehended. 

M. Bazin, after digesting some hundreds of com- 
ments during his years of research in digging out in- 
formation concerning the Shan Hai King, himself came ~ 
to the conclusion that since scholars had failed to find 
any of the descriptive material in China and since 
many of the animals peopling the work were obviously 
whimsical, the work was of little or no practical value. 

He ended his conclusion with the statement that the 
book contained over 30,000 characters in the text and 
over 20,000 in the commentaries, which was a great 
number for a book containing such extravagancies and 
which did not merit deep study in a country like China, 
where the amount of geographical knowledge was far 
from despicable. He found the work unworthy of seri- 
ous study. And that, today, is still the unqualified opin- 
ion. 

The story of Prince I, the archer who killed nine of 
the ten suns, lyricized by poets for two thousand years, 
is considered the prize of imaginative fantasies. The 
archer, according to the Shan Hai King and the poets, 
travelled east until he reached the place where the sun — 
was born. There he found ten suns. He shot down nine 
of them with his bow and those nine lie asleep in the 
' “Great Luminous Canyon.” Story after story recount 
tales of the archer, some elaborated upon, other unadul- — 
terated. Dr. Creel mentioned it in connection with the 
Shang bronzes. The archer is put down as a mui to 
poetic imagination—nothing more. 

On reading the translation of that portion that I had 
of the Shan Hai King, it was clear that this was an au- 
thentic travel account—not whimsy. There were ten- 
tailed foxes and eight-headed serpents, it is true, but 
rarely does one fine old manuscripts that fail to include ~ 
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some oddment, some Poseidon, Ra, banshee or were- 

wolf. Sir Walter Raleigh’s Iwaipanomas, the headless 
- warriors of the upper Orinoco, are good examples—and 

they were believed. The Shan Hai King made sense. It 
was a simple and sincere statement of a place visited 
and a distance measured by a man who had been 
there—short notes jotted oo in a little bamboo note- 
book. 

Two of the descriptive accounts began their re- 
cordings on an unknown mountain top, travelled 2,000 - 
miles from north to south, finding a peak every one 
hundred miles, and wound up on another peak—but, 
in those 2,000 miles, that person definitely was some- 
where, and he alone knew where. The statements were - 
concise, without embellishment of any kind. If the 
books were whimsy, the language would have been 
flowery. That which was written, insofar as I could de- 

termine, was as far from being flowery as clipped » 

speech could make it. It rang true. . 

If the accounts were true, someplace on the face of | 
the earth those places must exist. China itself had been 
thoroughly gone over and eliminated. Fragmentary 
though the records were, the places that they described 
would have to be found. Since the portion that J had in 
translation was captioned “The Classic of the Eastern 
Mountains” in a section identified as “Overseas,” that 

_ seemed the logical place to look first. Directions would 
have to be followed and, after that, it would be a pro- 
cess of elimination. 

The four maps on the following pages, together with 
the translation as I found it, will show more clearly 
than any words of mine exactly where the Chinese 
were. It is hoped that they will speak eloquently for 
themselves. In the concluding translation, which gave 
no mileage and so will have no map, will be found the 
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place where, I believe, the archer legend originated. 
There would hardly be two spots on earth that could so 
_ aptly fit that description. That each thrilled person who 
saw that “Great Luminous Canyon” where the nine 
suns lie buried fulfilled his lifetime hope and ambition 
can well be understood. 

This chapter could not be ended without one con- 
cluding priceless gem concerning comment on the Shan 
Hai King. It came from a book published in China at 
the beginning of the Christian era: 

“Heaven and earth are great; what do they not con- 
tain? The Shan Hai King is full of doubtful statements, 
but who can affirm that the assertions which seem 
doubtful to us are absolutely false?” 


Chapter 12 


Across the Sea 


THE FOURTH BOOK of the Classic of Mountains 


and Seas, entitled “The Classic of the Eastern Moun- ~ 


tains,” is divided into four sections—other than that 
each pertains to the “Eastern Mountains” no one of the 
four sections is related to any one of the others. 

The first section of the Fourth Book identified a 


range of mountains approximately 1,200 miles in ex- © 


tent, running due north and south. Twelve peaks have 
been named, each having a river flowing in an easterly 
direction—northeast, east or southeast. The second sec- 
tion climbed over mountainous territory for 2,200 


miles, also due north and south. The third section took ~ 
a water course, due north and south for approximately — 


2,000 miles. The fourth section was short, starting at 
the “North Sea” and travelling south and east. 


There may be some indication in the untranslated 


portions that I do not have that told how the Chinese 
got across the Eastern Sea to the Eastern Mountains. 
Since it is not available, to decide independently how 
they got there would only be pulling n conclusion out 


of thin air. Therefore, with no apology, we shall jump — 


across and only try to solve the geographical problems 

that we actually have. 

_ The first identification of a mountain range that was 

described in the Classics, Book Four, Section I, ap- 
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peared that it might be the Cascades or Sierras, since 
they were coastal and fulfilled the requirement in that 
they ran north and south for more than 1,200 miles. All 
rivers on the coastal range, however, emptied into the 
Pacific—to the west. The Cascades and Sierras, there- 
fore, had to be eliminated—the rivers ran in the wrong 
direction. The Andes were then considered as a possi- 
bility, as that great range, extending north and south, 
had all major rivers flowing easterly to the Atlantic. 
The eastern slope of the Andes is one tremendous 
rain-forest. One of the items in the Classics stated that 
the recorder travelled for a time over shifting sand 
—there was no shifting sand on the eastern slope of | 
the Andean range; that range was then eliminated. The 
-only remaining range of great extent would be the 
- Rockies. There, rivers did flow in an easterly direc- 
tion—into the Mississippi basin. 

The opening sentence of the section started out by 
saying that “Suh-Chu Mountain” on its northern side 
adjoined the “Sunless Mountain” and that drinkable 
water was found in a river flowing northeasterly. I 
chased up and down a dozen or more times on my 
- map, from Canada to Mexico, and each time examined 
every peak without even a flicker of a clue. Being un- 
able to locate “Suh-Chu Mountain” or the good drink- 
ing water, J finally passed it over. The second peak had 
to be passed over for the same reason. The third one 


S “rang a bell.” The Chinese had named it “Aspen 


_ Mountain.” “Aspen,” to me, meant only one thing— 
Estes Park, Colorado. Taking a chance that the third 
peak was somewhere in Colorado, I pinpointed it there. 
From that point, I worked both forward and backward. 
Going backward to peak number one, “Suh-Chu 
Mountain,” I found myself looking at Sweetwater 
River, in Wyoming, flowing northeast—good drinking 
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water. Working my way down the map, the shifting 
sand, the sand that had eliminated the Andean range, 
was found precisely on the spot where the Chinese had 
Placed it—and today, we have commemorated that 
spot, unknowingly insofar as the Chinese were con- 
cerned, with our Great Sand Dunes National Monument. 
From then on, peak after peak tallied. It seemed unbe- 


lievable at first—but it worked. If the first one work 


the others would have to do so. 


In a few spots, winding through ReaiGae paet “= 


Berthoud Pass, Rabbit’s Ear Pass or Fall River Pass, 
mileage is about twenty miles short. But, in 1,200 miles, 
a few minor errors of 4,000 years ago can be forgiven, 
particularly if one knows that frightfully rugged terrain. 

_ When one considers the difficulties and dangers of 
conquering one mountain peak and then can form a 


mental picture of himself trekking down 2,200 miles — 


over 17 peaks, on the very crest of the Continental Di- 
vide, from Manitoba to Mazatlan, some small apprecia- 
tion of the seemingly unsurmountable task will be un- 


derstood. We can do no more than to stand with bowed ©” 


heads before the intrepid Chinese who mapped those = 


jagged snow-capped peaks over 4,000 years ago. 


That their record has survived until today is, like- 
wise, one of those peculiar turns of fate that make the S 


- reality of it stranger than fiction. 
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THE CLASSIC OF MOUNTAINS AND SEAS 
Fourth Book 
THE CLASSIC OF THE EASTERN MOUNTAINS* 


1. The beginning of the “Classic of the Eastern 
Mountains” says the SuH-cHU Mountain on its 
northern side adjoins KAN-MEI Mountain (or Sunless 
Mountain). Sui River (or “drinkable water”) is found 
here, a stream that flows northeasterly into the sea. In 
it there are many water animals called YUNG-YUNG. 
These look like brindled cattle [i.e., they resemble cat- 
tle that are striped like tigers.]. Their voices sound like 
the gruntling of swine. o 

Note: A peak (5930 ft.) twenty miles due west of 
- Casper, Wyoming, appears to be SHu-cHU Moun- 
tain. On its northern side, it adjoins the Big Horn ~ 
Range. SHIH River (or drinkable water) is the Sweet- 
water River which here joins the North Platte and 
flows northeasterly, eventually into the Mississippi 
and the sea. The animals, which in color are like 
brindled cattle, are probably beaver or otter. 


*I have again, in this chapter and the next, used Vining for 
basic translation purposes, supplemented by consultation with 
the same Chinese scholar at the Library of Congress who 
assisted me with translations of Fu-sang and Kingdom of 
Women. In chapter XXXV of An Inglorious Columbus, 
Vining prints his own translation of the portion of the Classic 
of Mountains and Seas used here. Bracketed notations through- 
out are a part of the Chinese text as it appears in the Classics; 
the notes were put there at an early date by a scholar who no 
doubt was trying to locate the mountains and rivers in China. 
Parenthetical notations are Vining’s. Each “Note” section is 
my own interpretation of the Chinese text. 
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2. And it says that three hundred LI to the south, 
Lei Mountain (or the Mountain of Creeping Plants) is 
to be found. Upon this there are gems and below it 
there is gold. Hu River is found here, a stream that 
flows easterly into SHiH River. In this there are many 
Hwon-sni. [These are tadpoles; the book entitled the 

’-¥A Calls them HWwoH-TUNG.] 


Note: One hundred miles due south, Medicine 
Bow Peak (12,005 feet) is found. Gold and semi-pre- 
cious gems are plentiful in the area. The Hu River is hae 
a small tributary flowing down the eastern slope of - 
Medicine Bow Peak emptying into the Laramie 

, Which flows easterly into the North Platte. 


3. And it says that three hundred LI to the south, 

_. KEUCH-wWANG Mountain (or Aspen Mountain) is to be 
found. Upon this there are many gems and much gold, 
and below it many green jade stones. Wild animals are 
found there which look like dogs with six legs. These © 
are called Ts’UNG-Ts’UNG, the name being given them Ley 

_ in imitation of their cry. Birds are also found there 
which look like domestic fowls, but which have hair | 
like a rat. These are called Tsz’ rats, When they are © 
seen, the country is subject to great drought. The Cur 3 

- River is found here, a stream flowing northerly into Hu 

. River. In this there are many lancet-fish. These are ofa 
dark color, spotted (or striped) with blue, and havea 

bill like a lancet. [These were originally found in the 

~ Eastern Sea, and they are now found in the KIANG- oa 
TUNG River also.] Those who eat them are not sub- 

’ ject to epidemic disease. a 


_ Note: One hundred miles south, “Aspen Moun- 
, tain” probably is Long’s Peak, Colorado. Mile after 2a 
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mile of the most spectacular golden-leafed Aspen 
trees stretch clear across Colorado—truly an unfor- 
gettable sight, even to the Chinese. Gold, as is well 
known, abounds in this area from Steamboat Springs 
to Cripple Creek; mottled green jade, such as is 
known in Mexico, comes from this region. The Cui 
River is a fork of the Laramie which flows north. 
The two rivers, one from Medicine Bow and the 
other from Long’s Peak, join—as the Chinese noted. 
Tdentification of the fish, rainbow or speckled trout | 
or any other, will be left to the fishermen of Colo- 
tado. The birds with hair like a rat, may be bats. 


4. And it says that, three hundred LI to the 
south, PUH-T’SAN Mountain is found. It has no grass or 
trees, and no water. 


Note: Of four or five major peaks approximately 
100 miles south, Gray’s Peak appears to be the one 
noted by the Chinese. 


5. And it says that, three hundred 11 to the south, — 
FAN-T'1A0 Mountain (of the Foreign Range) is to be § 
found. It has no grass or trees, but has much sand. The © 
Kien River (Diminishing River) is found here, a 
stream flowing northerly into the sea. In this there are 
many KAN fish (The KAN fish is described as a fish 
three feet long, that is found in the YANG-Tsz’ River, 
having a large mouth and yellowish gills, and a green- 
ish back.) [One authority naimes these “the yellow- - 
jawed fish.”] 


Note: Mount Princeton, 100 miles south, immedi- 
ately north of Monarch Pass, is probably the high 
_ peak, with the Sangre de Cristo Range, which starts 


, 
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there, being the “foreign range” mentioned in the 
record. The Chinese state that they found much 
sand. Along the western side of the crest of the San- 
gre de Cristo Range, stretches mile after mile of 
sand—culminating in our Great Sand Dunes Na- 
tional Monument. Sand there is. The “Diminishing 
River” is a tributary of the Arkansas. 


6. And it says that four hundred LI to the south, 
Ku-MAo Mountain (or the Mountain of the Maiden) is 
found. Upon this there are many lacquer-trees, and be- 
low it many mulberry trees, and silk-worm oaks. Ku- 

MAO River is found here, a stream flowing nen ae 
into the sea, in which there are many KAN fish. eg 


Note: Blanca, the “White Maiden,” Spanish name 
for the Chinese identification of the “Mountain of ~~ 
the Maiden,” stands 130 miles due south. The Huer- 
fano, a tributary of the Arkansas, flows northerly 
from Blanca Peak to join the Arkansas. oe 


7. And it says that, on hundred 11 to the south, 
Kao-sHI Mountain is to be found. Upon this there are 
many gems and below it many sharp stones. [From nt 

. these they are able to make smooth lancets to cure boils 
and swellings.} Cuu-sHiNG River is found here, a 

-, Stream flowing easterly into a marsh, and in it there are 
many gems. and much gold. ; 


Note: North Truches Peak, highest point in New 
Mexico, appears to be the peak identified in the 
Classics. There are two streams flowing easterly from 

_ the peak that appear to be surrounded with marsh, 
¥ both are shown interrupted. Semi-precious stones of ee 
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many kinds are found in the territory—turquoise is 
there in abundance, as is rock-crystal and jadeite. 


8. And it says that, three hundred LI to the south, 
You (Lofty) Mountain is found. Upon this there are 
many mulberry-trees, and below it many ailantus-trees. 
Lou River is found here, a stream flowing easterly into 
a marsh, and in it there are many gems and much gold. 


Note: The “Lofty” mountain is Manzano Peak, 
high point in the range of the same name. The 
stream flowing into a marsh was not identifiable on 
my map. There may be one that is not large enough 
to be shown—or the possibility exists that one may 
have dried up in the intervening 4,000 years. Clima- 
tic conditions, according to scientists, apparently 
changed in this specific area within the past 700-800 

_ years, since many Indian sites, of an early age, show 
an exodus from here about 1200-1300 A.D., pre- 
sumably caused by draught or some climatic change. 


9. And it says that three hundred 11 to the south, 
Wolf Mountain is to be found. Upon this there is no 
grass and there are no trees, and below it there is much 
water (or there are many streams), in which there are 
many KAN-Tsz’ fish. [These are not fully described. ] 
They have wild animals, which look like the 
(quadrumana, called) Kw’a-Fu but they have hair like 
that of swine, and their voice is like an expiration of 
the breath. When these are seen, then heaven sends 
down great rains. 


Note: 95 miles south of Manzano is Sierra Blanca, 
with many noisy streams chasing down its slopes-two 
‘ main tributaries flow into the Rio Hondo. The wild 
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animals that look like swine and are the size of mon- 
key, I am not able to identify—they may be small 


peccary. 


10. And it says that, three hundred 11 to the south, 
Lone Mountain is found. Upon this there are many 
gems and much gold, and below it many beautiful 
stones. MouH-T’U (Muddy) River is found here, a 
stream flowing southeasterly into a mighty flood, in 
-which there are many T’1A0-YUNG. These look like yel- 
low serpents with fishes fins. They go out and in. They 
are bright (or smooth). When these are seen, then the 
region is subject to great drought. 


Note: South from Sierra Blanca is Guadalupe, or 
“Lone” peak, highest point in Texas. Flowing 
southeast from the peak is Delaware Creek, empty- 
ing into the Pecos, which on occasion, floods. 
Again, there are many semi-precious stones, as well 
as gold, in the mountains. Guadelupe, identified as 
“Lone” peak is the only one of considerable height 
in the area. Travellers, who had just come over the 
. Tugged terrain where towering peaks surrounded 

them at every turn, would spot this “lone” peak 

quickly. 


11. And it says that, three hundred 11 to the south, 
,_ Tal, (Bald) Mountain is found. [Then the mountain 
was called the Eastern You or T’al-TsuNG, which is 
now called T’a1 Mountain. It is in the northwestern part 


of Func-Kao District, and the distance from the foot of _ a 
the mountain to its summit is forty-eight LI and three 


~ hundred paces.] Upon this there are many gems, and 
_ below it there is much gold. Wild animals are found 
here which look like sucking pigs, but they have pearls, 
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They are called TUNG-TUNG, their name being given in 
imitation of their cry. The Hwan River is found here, a 
stream flowing easterly into a river (or into the river, i.e. 
The YANG-Tsz’ River). [One authority says that it flows 
into the sea.] In this there are many water-gems (quartz — 
crystals). 


Note: Exactly 100 miles south, in the Davis 
Range, stands Bald Peak—and called ‘Bald Moun- 
tain’ by the Chinese, an unusually pointed coinci- 
dence. The animals with pearls, are undoubtedly 
small peccary with tusks. The stream that flows 
easterly into a river, is the Coyanosa Draw, which 
flows east into the Pecos. Quartz of countless varie- 
ties is present. 


12. And it says that, three hundred Lr to the south, 
Bamboo Mountain is found, bordering on a river (or 
the river). [One authority says that it is on the shore— 
or that it is at the boundary line.] There is no grass or 
trees, but there are many green-jasper and green-jade 
stones. The Kin River (or water impeded in its course 
by rocks) is found here, a stream flowing southeasterly 
into T’su-TAN River (or a body of water). In this 
(country) there is a great abundance of dye-plants. 


. Note: This last peak named could either be Emory 
Peak or Chinati Peak, both on the Rio Grande. Al- 
though Emory Peak is 100 miles south and Chinati 
. only 85 miles, it is believed that, of the two, Chinati 
fits the description. Not too far away, the river is im- 
peded in its course—near the little town of Ruidoso 
' (noisy)—and the Rio Grande flows southeast, while 
it bends around Emory Peak. The ancient Chinese 
scholar who examined this account added that from 
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the description it appeared that the river formed a 
boundary line—and so it does now, interestingly 
enough. The large body of water, recorded by the 
Chinese, is the Gulf of Mexico into which the Rio 
Grande empties. 


13. The first section of the “Classic of the Eastern 
Mountains” thus gives the entire distance along the 
twelve mountains, from SuH-cHU Mountain to Bam- 
boo Mountain, as three thousand six hundred LI. Their 
gods all have human bodies and dragon’s heads. When 
they are offered a sacrifice of animals having hair, a 
dog is used. In other sacrifices the blood of a fish is 
used to besmear the things offered. [To use blood in 
besmearing the things offered in sacrifice is called ‘Nt.’ 
KUNG-YANG’s ‘Chronicles’ say that in offering sacrifices 
of creatures having flesh and blood, to the god of the 
land, and of grain, they besmear with blood the being 
that is sacrificed. The name of this species of sacrifice is 
pronounced ‘N1.’] 


Note: The Chinese computation of 1,200 miles fig- © 

ures approximately 100 miles more, as the crow flies, 
than my map indicates. However, that distance is 
compensated for in the area from Medicine Bow 
Peak to Blanca Peak, where the circuitous route 

_ threads through half a dozen insurmountably high 
mountain passes. In measuring distance by stepping 
off paces, the Chinese would inevitably have had to . 

_ have travelled a greater distance on foot than a pair 
_ of dividers measures that distance on a flat paper 
map. On level stretches, the tabulation is within a 
mile or two of being accurate—a most astounding 

_ feat for anyone at any time in that country. The gen- 
_ eral path has followed longitude 106°W., with com- - 


ala 
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paratively little variation, from latitude 43°N. to 
30°N. 


Second Section 


1. The beginning of the second section of the 
‘Eastern Classic’ says that K’UNG-SANG Mountain (or 
the mountain of the Empty Mulberry-Trees) on the 
northern side adjoins the SHmH River. [This mountain 
rises from the KIN-sEH Forest—see the book called 
“CHEU-LY.] On the eastern side (it adjoins the states of) 
Tsu and Wu; on the southern side a number of sandy 
mounds, and on the western side the MIN (or Muddy) 
Marsh. Here there are wild animals which look like 
cattle, but which are striped like tigers. Their voices 
resemble the sound of a person stretching and yawning. 
[Perhaps rather the sound of one moaning.] These are 
named LINGLING and this name is an imitation of their 
cry. When these are seen, then heaven sends down great 
rains, 


Note: This second journey has its start in Canada, 
on the western side of Lake Winnipegosis, Manitoba. 
The peak is Hart Mountain, the highest peak in the 
region, on the northern side of which flows the Bell 
River into Dawson Bay. The ‘MIN’ or Muddy 
Marsh on the west, is well described—the marsh 
area due west of Lake Winnipegosis extends for hun- 
dreds of miles. This is the lichen-rich tundra area in 
which caribou feed. 


2. And it says that, six hundred 11 to the south, 
T’s’ao-cHt Mountain is found. Below this there are 
Many paper-mulberry trees, but there is no water (or 
river). There are many birds and wild animals. 
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Note: 600 Chinese miles, or 200 statue miles, 
there is a high peak in Moose Mountain Provincial 
Park, Saskatchewan, from which no river flows. 
Main breeding ground in North America for migra- 
tory birds and water-fowl, this specific territory is 
one of the largest known. The Canadian government 

, is spending millions of dollars in conservation pro- 
grams to provide protection for their wild life right 
on this very spot. Eagles, geese, deer, elk, moose, 
bear, as well as wolves, have roamed over this vast 
wasteland since time immemorial. The Chinese 
found the most characteristic feature of the country 
to be the abundance of birds and wild animals. 


3. And it says that, four hundred 11 to the south- 


west, YIHKAO Mountain is found. Upon this there are - 


many gems and much gold, and below it there is much 

- white plaster-rock. The Y1H-KAO River is found here, a 
stream flowing easterly to the Kim-Nu River. In this 
there are many clams with pearly shells. [These are 
clams or mussels with pearly shells, as beautiful as 
gems, these pearly shells belonging to a species ‘of 
mussel called SHAN-PAN.] 


Note: 140 miles, or a fraction over 400 LI to the 
southwest, a peak rises near Sioux Pass, Montana, 

~ just above the junction of the Yellowstone with the 
- Missouri. The Missouri flows easterly to meet the 
Yellowstone which comes in from the south. And, 
interestingly enough, the Musselshell River converges 
with the Missouri immediately above this point—the 
Chinese said they found mussels with pearly shells! 
The region through which the Chinese travelled 

_ south from Moose Mountain Provincial Park, would 
take them through an extensive area of ‘white plas- | 
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ter-rock’ and perhaps even passing the small town of 
White Earth, North Dakota, which would have been 
in direct line with their course. 

It may well be that the most incredible coinci- 
dence of all will be found to be located right here. In 
this precise area, due north of Grenora, in the north- 
west corner of North Dakota, stands a large boulder 
on which is inscribed undecipherable carvings said to 
predate the earliest known tribesman. This boulder 
falls within the immediate path of one travelling 
from Moose Mountain Provincial Park to the conflu- 
ence of the Yellowstone with the Missouri. The State 
Legislature of North Dakota has now created a State 
Park around Writing Rock since this book was origi- 
nally published and partly as a result of this publica- 
tion. The probability seems undeniably strong that 
this marker was carved and left there by those first 
world map-makers sent out by Yu. 

A second series of inscribed rocks of the same 
general nature, is located in the southeast corner of 
Alberta, Canada, ten miles over the border. The 
Canadian Government has created Writing-on-Stone 
Provincial Park around the area. These rocks are 
also covered with undecipherable hieroglyphics. It is 
my belief that study should be made of both stone 
carvings, that in Alberta and that in North Dakota. 
The stone in Alberta would lie in a probable path of 
those coming south, preceding Section One, where 
our first identification started at the Sweetwater 
River, the beginning of the section being lost. 

The carvings are undecipherable—they are known 
to be ancient. Much of this early writing appears to 
have an affinity with the earliest of Egyptian hiero- 
glyphs or the beginnings of writings throughout the 
length of the Oriental countries. They lie in what I 


Ly 
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believe to be the path of the early Chinese, as indi- 
cated on the second map. If, by chance, the inscrip- 
tions, after study, are found to be archaic Chinese, 
we will then have the necessary “bones”, located on 
the spot, which archeologists seek, as well as the 
documentary proof. 

They spoke also of gold and gems. Unusually fine 
agate is found in the area and gold in quantity, as is 
well known. . 


4. And thence going to the south, five hundred Li by 


water and three hundred LI over shifting sands, one end 
of the Kou (or Bean) Mountain is reached. There is no 


grass and there are no trees here, but there are many 


smooth whetstones. 


at 


Note: Travelling south by water for 166 miles, as 


directed, the Chinese would have taken the Yellow- _ 


stone River, which joins. the Missouri at that point. 
166 miles south on the Yellowstone would have 


brought them between the present towns of Miles — 


City and Big Horn, in Montana. Thence 100 miles 


“over shifting sands,” the travellers would arrive at... 


the northern end of the Big Horn Mountains and the 


peak would be either Hunt Mountain or the adjacent | 
‘peak near Wolf. This area is desolate as we know—_ 
“> it passes close by the Custer Battlefield National» 
- Monument. 


5. And it says that, three hundred and eighty LI to 


the south, the other end of Bean Mountain is found. 
. There is no grass and there are no trees here. The Lt 
River is found here, a stream flowing easterly into the 
Yu Marsh. In it there are many CHUP’IEH fish (or 


water animals). These look like lungs, but have eyes 
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and six feet, and they have pearls. They taste sour, but 
pleasant, and are eaten without producing sickness. 
[They do not cause diseases at any time. Lu-sHr’s edi- 
tion of the book of Confucius, called “Spring and Au- 
tumn,” says that the 11 River contains fish called 
CHU-PIEH, which have six feet, and which are beauti- 
ful as the “‘vermilion”’ fish.] 


Note: 125 miles south, or 380 11, there is a peak at 
the southern end of the Big Horn Range, which bears 
no name on my map, a short distance from Casper, 
Wyoming and about 25 miles due west from Teapot 
Dome. From the peak, a stream flows easterly into a 
marshy area. The water animals that look like lungs 
and have six feet may be some crab or crustacean 
having six feet that is small and lung-shaped. 


6. And it says that, three hundred and eighty LI to 
the south, Yu-NGo Mountain (or an excessively high 
peak) is found. Upon this there are many jauonica-trees 
and JAN-Trees, and below it there is much prickly suc- 
cory. The TsAH-yYu River is found here, a stream flowing 
easterly into the Yellow River. Here there are wild beasts 
which look like rabbits, but which have a crow’s bill, an 
owl’s eyes, and a serpents tail. When they see a man, 
they pretend to sleep. They are called Cuu-yu this sound 
being an imitation of their cry. When these are seen, 
grasshoppers or locusts cause great destruction. [Grass- 
hoppers are a species of locusts. It lay that they ruin 
the herbage. Their name is pronunced CHUNG] 


Note: Precisely 125 miles to the south, Medicine 
Bow Peak towers 12,000 feet above the land- 
scape—the excessively high peak noted by the 
Chinese. Three or four tributaries of the Laramie 
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flow east from the peak into the main river. Descrip- 
tion of the opossum could not have been better done. 
Locusts are common—and do destroy the herbage as 
the Chinese so fittingly stated. 


7. And it says that, three hundred 11 to the south, 


Tu-FU Mountain is found. There is no grass and there 
are no trees here, but there is much water (or there are 
many streams). 


Note: 100 miles sana would bring the travellers 


- into Estes Park. Longs Peak, 85 miles south from 
Medicine Bow, is no doubt the one although there are © © 


many peaks in this vicinity. The 15 mile variation 
may be accountable to the difficulty in negotiating 
the high mountain passes between the two peaks 
over which the Chinese would have had to travel. 


Five or six major rivers have their source on Longs 


Peak or close by. 


8. And it says that, three hundred LI to the south, 


KANG Mountain is found. There is no grass and there 
are no trees here, but there is much water, and there are 
many green-jade stones (or there are many water-jade 
stones). [These are a species of water-gems—i.e., rock 
crystals.] There are many great serpents, and there are 
also wild beasts which look like foxes, but which have 
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_ fish’s fins. These are named Cuu-su, and derive their 
name from their cry. When these are seen, the country, 
"has reason to fear disasters. 


Note: Mount Harvard or Mount Princeton would ~ 


fit the description as both are approximately the dis- = 
tance south. Branches of the Arkansas, Rio Grande 3 
‘and Colorado, with countless tributaries, rise within © 
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a twenty-mile radius of either peak—there is much 
water. Rock crystal, jadeite and turquoise are found 
in the region. The animal that looks like a fox with 
fish’s fins is not identified—unless it might be the 
flying squirrel which is in the area or some specie of 
lizard. 


9. And it says that, three hundred LI to the south, 
Lu-x’r Mountain is found. There is no vegetation, and 
there are no trees, but there are many stones and much 
sand. The Sand River is found here, a stream flowing 
southerly into the Cu’AN River (or into a limpid river). 
In this there are many Li pelicans; these look like 
ducks, but have men’s legs. They derive their name 
from their cry. When these are seen, then the country 
will see great literary achievements. [These pelicans 
have long legs, which somewhat resemble human 
shanks. ] 


Note: 100 miles south, we come to Summit Peak, 
from which one branch of the Rio Grande flows 
south. The Chinese report “much sand.” Today, our 
Great Sand Dunes National Monument has been lo- 
cated on this very area—there is much sand. The 
particular species of duck or crane is not identified. 
The whooping crane, now nearly extinct, flies over 
this region to nest in Texas. 


10. And it says that, three hundred and eighty LI to 
the south, Ku-sHE Mountain is found. There is no 
grass and there are no trees, but there is much water 
(or there are many streams). 


Note: 125 miles south, would bring the travellers 
to the vicinity of Santa Fe, New Mexico, where there 
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are half a dozen peaks. within a fifteen mile radius, 
any one of which would fit the description— 
Chicoma Peak (11,950), Redondo Peak (11,252), 
N. Truches Peak (13,306), Baldy Peak (12,623), 
Rincon Peak (11,500), or Thompson Peak (10,546). 
The region is extremely barren. Four main branches 
of the Rio Grande have their source hexe—thers are 
many streams. se 


11. And it says that, going to the south, three hun- 
dred 11 by water, and one hundred LI over shifting 
sand, the northern Ku-sHE Mountain is found. There is 


no grass and there are no trees there, but there are — i 


stones. 


Note: South from Santa Fe, by water, the Chinese ne 


would have gone by way of the Rio Grande to a 
point opposite Ladrones Peak and then over shifting 
sand for 30 more miles to South Baldy at the north 


end of the Black Range. The area is devoid of grass, Bee 


as stated. It is a curious thing that both the-Yellow- 
stone River and the Rio Grande provide a water 
route due south. There is no other place in our coun- 


.... try where this could be so in mountainous regions or .. ie 


where detailed physical characteristics show such 
marked similarity as they do in these two interior a 
water journeys. It could hardly be coincidental. “2 


12. And it says that, three hundred Lt to the south, 


ee 


Southern Ku-sHe Mountain is found. There is no grass © 
and there are no trees there, but there is much water 


(or there are many streams there). 


Note: Exactly 100 miles due south, at the south- - 


em end of the Black Range, stands Cook’s Peak. ° 


= 
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There is no grass and there are no trees but neither 
did I find an over abundance of water—this is sandy 
desert, although small tributaries of the Rio Grande 
are in the section, there are no large streams. This is 
just the other side of the river oe the White Sands 
National Monument. 


13. And it says that, three hundred LI to the south, 
Green-jade-stone Mountain is found. There is no grass 
here but there are many trees. Many great serpents are 
found here, and there are also many green-jade stones 
and quartz crystals. 


Note: This appears to be either Animas Peak or 
Big Hatchet Peak, both approximately 100 miles 
south, and both in desert areas. A great deal of 
turquoise and jadeite comes from this territory as 
does quartz of many varieties. 


14. And it says that, five hundred L1 to the south, W’ 
EI-SHI Mountain is found. There is no grass and there . 
are no trees here, but there are many gems and much 
gold. YUEN River is found here, a stream flowing 
easterly into a sand marsh (or into a sandy marsh). 
[One authority states that the name of the mountain is 
pronounced K1AH-sHI instead of W’ EI-suI.] 


Note: Directly south, 166 miles, there is a peak 
(8,304 ft.), near Madera, State of Chihuahua, Mex- 
ico. This was the only place where my map has 
failed to indicate a major river as specified—the area 
is sandy and marshy and filled with small lakes, and 
in that, it is correct. It may be that in the intervening 
4,000 years, due to climatic changes in that region, 
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the river has drained into the marsh or just disap- 
peared. Gold and gems are in the entire region. 


15. And it says that, three hundred LI to the south, 
Ku-FuNG Mountain is found. There is no grass, and 
_ there are no trees here, but there are many gems and 
: much gold. Wild beasts are found here which look like ~ 
- foxes, but which have wings (or fins). Their voice 
~ sounds like that of a wild goose, and they are called 
i PI-PI. When these are seen, then heaven sends down 
_ great drought. 


Note: 100 miles south, there is a peak (8,671 ft.) ~ 
about seven miles from the small town of Pamachic, 
State of Chihuahua, in which area mining has been 
carried on for years. The “wild beast” that looks like 
a fox with wings may be a flying squirrel or one of a 

_ variety of large bats. Again, this may be some kind 
~ of lizard. : 


P 16. And it says that, five hundred 11 to the south, 
- Fu-t1 Mountain is found. Upon this there are many 
gems and much gold, and, below it, many lancet- 
~ stones. They have wild beasts which look like foxes, 
_ but which have nine tails and nine heads, and tiger’s 


_ claws. They are called LuNc-cuma. Their voice is like 


__ that of an infant child, and they eat men. 


-. Note: Here is where we find the nine-headed, 
e nine-tailed foxes! Five hundred 11, or 166 miles, 
‘ there are two peaks to the south that fit the descrip- 
tion, due north by northeast of the city of Culiacan 
- State of Sinaloa, one on the State border and the 


other just within the State of Durango. 
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17. And it says that, five hundred Lt to the south, 
YIN Mountain is found. To the south, the Ymn River is _ 
to be seen, and to the north the Hu Marsh (or lakes 
and marshes). Here they have wild beasts which look 
like horses, but they have sheep’s eyes, four horns and 
cattle tails. Their voice is like the howl of a dog, and 
they are called Yru-yru. When these are seen, the 
country will be visited by many crafty foreigners. They 
have birds which look like ducks, but they have rat’s 
tails, and can climb trees. They are called CHIE-KEU. 
When these are seen, the country will have much sick- _ 
ness. 


Note: South, exactly 166 miles, is the peak Trian- 
gulo (7,832 ft.) about 75 miles due east of the city of 
Mazatlan, and a little to the north. To the south of — 
Triangulo flows the Presidio River and to the north — 
is a considerable lake and marsh area in central Du- 
rango, as well as a swampy region all along the coast — 
to the north. The wild beasts that look like horses : 
with sheep’s eyes, four horns and cattle tails, in all | 
probability are deer found in this region. 


Oo 


18. The second section of the “Classic of the Eastern 
Mountains” thus gives the entire distance along the sev- 
enteen mountains, from K’UNG-SANG Mountain to YIN 
Mountain, as six thousand six hundred and forty LL 
Their gods all have wild beast’s bodies, but human 
faces. They bear the Kou fish. [With a species of stag’s — 
or deer’s horns they catch the Kou fishes.] When they | 
are offered a sacrifice of living beings having hair or 
feathers, a fowl is used. When the people pray to them 
for offspring, they retire to a screened place. 


Note: According to the Classics, the distance 
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along the seventeen mountains is 2,214 miles. The 
distance shown by these notes is 30° of latitude, or 


roughly 2,100 miles due south, 114°, or 85 miles, © 


_ where between Moose Mountain Provincial Park and 
Sioux Peak, there was a turn from south to south- 
west, and the Yellowstone River flowed southwest 
for a part of its course. A further variation came at 

_Long’s Peak down to Summit Peak where I lost 
about 25 miles. With these two compensations, that 
would add 110 miles to the 2,100, this computation 
arrives at a distance counted as 2,210 miles. After 


turning from southwest and the Yellowstone River, 


the Chinese have followed longitude 106 W. for 
' practically the entire distance down to Mazatlan. 
The rich minerals that the Chinese noted from North 


Dakota to central Mexico, needs no explanation — 


 here—gold is in the hills. The same is true of gems, 


- jade—stones and quartz. This entire territory is one — 


} of our richest in turquoise, jadeite, quartz, jasper, in 
: yellow, green, and blue, opals from Mexico and 
: tourmaline, to name a few. The country over which 


the Chinese travelled, is the most formidable that we - 


have on the North American continent, encompassed 
with difficulties at every turn. In no one place has 
| there been mention of any hardship or struggle—me- 
; ticulous notes, nothing more. 
: 


4 Third Section 


Classic” says that, SHi-Hu Mountain on the north ad- 
joins StaNc Mountain. Upon it there are many gems 
and much gold, and below it there are many thorny 


4, The beginning of the third section of the “Eastern 


plants. Here there are wild beasts which look like elks, " 


a 
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but which have fish eyes, and they are called WAN-HU _ 
(or YUEN-HU), deriving their name from their cry. 


Note: Section three starts at Mt. Fairweather in 

southern Alaska. On its north are the St. Elias 

' Mountains—Mt. Hubbard, Mt. St. Elias and Mt. 

Logan. It lies just at the tip of Yukon Territory 

where “much gold” during the gold rush of 1898 

was found. The animals may be moose, elk or rein- 
deer. 


2. And it says that going to the south by water 
for eight hundred 11 Kx Mountain is found (or a 
mountain with two peaks). Upon this there are many ~ 
peach-trees and plum-trees. There are also many wild 
beasts and many tigers. 


Note: This is the only one of the journeys in the 
series that covers the distance by a water route. 

- Travelling from Mt. Fairweather, eight hundred 

LI, or roughly 266 miles, south, the twin peaks of | 

. Mt. Burkett and Kates Needle stand, separated bya © 
glacier, immediately north of Wrangell. This portion 
of the Alaskan coast is warmed by the waters of the 
Kamchatka Current so that in spite of its northern 

latitude, fruit trees grow there in a tempered climate, ; 
today. Scientists believe that in the early periods of 
the Christian era, or before 900 A.D., climatic con 
. ditions in the polar regions were far different from 

what they are now. They were temperate, or even ~ 
warm. We know that to be true of the north Atlantic 

_ at the time of the crossing of the Norsemen. As gla- _ 

ciers recede in Greenland, villages are being uncov- _ 
ered. Rachel Carson speaks of it in her magnificent 

book The Sea Around Us. 
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3. And it says that, going to the south by water for 
five hundred Li, CHuU-KEU Mountain is found. There 
are no trees or grass here, but there are many stones, 
and much stand. The distance around the mountain is 
one hundred L!. There are many ME! (or sleeping fish) 
here. [These ME! fish are of excellent flavor.] 


Note: South, 166 miles, is a peak (9,140 ft.) due 
east of Prince Rupert, in British Columbia, Canada, 
that measures the correct distance. My map gives no 

name for it. The stretch of coast here is bleak. The 
sleeping fish may be a seal sleeping on the beach as 
it rests on land. 


4, And it says that, going south by water for seven 
’ hundred 11, Middle Fu Mountain is found. Here there 
are no trees or grass, but there is much sand. ; 


4 Note: Towering Mt. Waddington (13,260 ft.), 233 
miles south, stands snow-capped just inside Queen 
Charlotte Strait. 


_ 5. And it says that, going to the east by water for 
_ one thousand 11, Hu-sHE Mountain is found. Here 
: there are no trees or grass, but there. are many stones 
and much sand. 


- __ Note: This is the only point where directions turn © 
a _- “east” from the normal “south,” and, due to the 

change, it furnished the clue to locating the third sec- 
z tion. The turn east for a distance of 330 miles fol- 
' _ lows Johnstone Strait and the Strait of Georgia, the 
____ Inside passage east of Vancouver Island, the one spot 
on the northwest coast that one can go 330 miles 
; _ east by water. The mountain at the other end of the 


. 
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- 330 miles, is Mt. Olympus, on the tip of Cape Flat- 
tery, dominating the scene around Seattle. 


6. And it says that, going to the south by water for 
seven hundred L1, MANG-Tsz’ (the Eldest Child) Moun- 
tain is found. Here there are many trees; japonicas and 
T’ONG trees, and also many peach-trees and plum- 


trees. In the grass there are many mushroom-rushes (or | 


mushrooms and rushes, or KYUN rushes). [These are 
not fully described. They are called Kw’un.] They 


‘have wild beasts, and many elks and deers. The dis- © 


tance around the mountain is one hundred LI. Upon it 


there is a flowing stream called Pmi-yANG (or the river - 
of Clear Jade-stone). In this there are many sturgeons - 
and mud-sturgeons. [These mud-sturgeons are a spe- | 
cies of eel. They resemble sturgeons, but have a long . 


body like an eel. One authority says that they are a spe- 


cies of herring.] 


Note: South, again by water for 233 miles, is Mt. 


Hood. The Chinese evidently went a short distance | 
up the Columbia River to get a better view of one of © 
our most beautiful peaks—they note a great many — 


- fruit trees, trees, mushrooms and rushes. The area as 


ee 


we know it is one of great fertility, centering around — 
the rose-bowered city of Portland. Trees would be i 


. there in greatest profusion—giant firs of every vari- 
ety. Mt. Hood is probably thirty miles around its 


base as the travellers say. The river is the Columbia 
in which there are many fish and those that the trans- ; 


lator thought might be some kind of sturgeon are, 


as we know, salmon, for which the Columbia is fa- - 


mous. Large animals, likewise, are in the area in 
_ abundance. 
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7. And going south by water for five hundred 1, 
and over shifting sand for five hundred LI, a mountain 
is reached which is called Ki-cHUNG Mountain, the 

. distance around which is two hundred LI. There is no 
grass and there are no trees here, but there are great 
serpents, and upon the mountain there are many pre- 
cious stones. It has a body of water, the distance 

_ around which is forty L1, all bubbling up and running 

_ off. [Now, to the east of the Yellow River is the FAN 

_ River, and in the Yin (Dark) District it has the FuN 

_ River’s Spring (or source). In this place the water 
rushes out, overflowing, bubbling up, and running rap- 


: idly. It is deep and can not be restrained. This is of the _ 


same class as the water above referred to.] This is 
called SHAN-TSEH (or the Deep Marsh). In it there are 
_ great tortoises. [They have beaks like the common tor- 
- toise, the tortoise being a great turtle; the shell has varie- 
' gated marks, like those of the precious tortoise-shell, 
_ but it is thinner.] Here there are fish (or water animals) 
_ which look like carp, which have six feet and a bird’s 
- tail. These are called Kou-Kou fish, deriving this name 
_ from an imitation of their cry. mee: 
. Note: Travelling south for 166 miles by water and . 
thence over shifting sand for another 166 miles, the . 
us Chinese came to Mt. Shasta. From the mouth of the 
- Columbia to Winchester Bay, in Oregon, is exactly 
~ 160 miles and, overland from Winchester Bay to Mt. 
' Shasta, is about 170 miles. The distance around the 
base of Mt. Shasta, one of our greatest peaks, is 
7 probably close to the sixty mile estimate of the 
“pedestrian Chinese. In the area that they covered on 
foot, “over shifting sand,” they evidently took a side 
excursion to see the sights at Klamath Falls, passing 
Upper Klamath Lake. The Falls have been described 


wa 
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as a place where the water “rushes out, overflowing, 
bubbling up and running rapidly.” “It is deep and 
cannot. be restrained.” How true. Upper Klamath 
Lake is the body of water, the distance around 
which was said to be about twelve miles although to- 
day the distance around the lake is considerably 
greater. Spectacular Klamath Falls and Mt. Shasta 
are two of our “show places”—they impressed the 
Chinese tourists. 


8. And it says that, going to the south by water for 
eight hundred L1, MEI-yu [or MIN-Tsz’] Mountain is © 
reached. Upon this there are many trees and much 
grass, and an abundance of gold and gems, and also - 
much ocher. Here there are wild beasts which look like 
little cattle, but which have horse’s tails, and which are 
called TsING-TSING, deriving their name from an imita- 
tion of their cry. 


Note: After leaving Mt. Shasta, and going due 
west to the coast, coming out just to the south of © 
Klamath, California, 266 miles south would have 
brought the Chinese to either the 2,810 foot peak due — 
west of Santa Clara or the 4,425 foot peak of Mt. 

‘ Hamilton on the south of San Francisco Bay. The - 
“abundance of gold” was amply proved by the 49ers — 
during the “Gold Rush.” The “wild beasts which 
looke like little cattle,” are most probably the small - 
seals in San Francisco Bay, which, in color, are like 
cattle. 2 


9. And going to the south by water for five hundred — 
LI, and over shifting sand for three hundred LI, Wu- © 
KAO (or Not Lofty) Mountain is reached. Here the Yru ~ 
(Young) Sea maybe seen. [This is now called the “Little . 
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Sea. *] To the east the Fu-tree may be seen [or Fu- 
SANG.] There is no grass and there are no trees here, and 
‘much wind is found upon the mountain. The distance 
around it is a hundred LI. 


Note: South by water for 166 miles and then 
overland for 100 miles, the Chinese travelled from 
San Francisco Bay by water to Morro Bay, 166 
miles, and thence overland for 100 miles to the 
Santa Ynez Range where there are two low moun- 

: tains, one of 4,299 feet twenty miles west of Santa 
- Barbara and one of 4,618 feet fifteen miles due east. 
_\ hey stood on the peak, facing south, and saw Santa 


Barbara Channel—the Yru Sea. Here comes the 


most amazing statement of the entire record—“To 
_ the east the Fu-tree may be seen [or Fu-sang.]” This 
instant document was written in the time of Yu, 

2250 B.C., 2,700 years before the time of Hwui 


a _ “Fu-sang.” This is within 30 miles of the identical 
q spot where I had previously calculated that Hwui 


- Shan landed, at Point Hueneme, and from which ; 


] place he journeyed east to the Kingdom of Women. 
As stated earlier, corn had been taken from excava- 
tions in this area, which, by the-carbon-14 process, 
has been dated as being 4,000 years old. The Chinese 
of 2200 B.C. named the tree Fu or Fu-sane, and it 
‘was recognized at that time. Chinese literature, an- 
tedating Hwui Shan by almost three thousand years, 
makes frequent reference to “Fu-sang.” Hwui Shan, 
without question, studied these ancient records and 
knew precisely where he was going before he started 

rs out—he came within 30 miles of the spot identified 
in Yu’s record as being “Fu-sang,” and Hwui Shan 
himself identified that place as being “Fu-sang. ” This 


Shan. At that early date, the Chinese had identified — 


? 
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statement on the part of Yu appears to be the most 
highly significant identification in linking a definite 


point located 4,000 years ago with Hwui Shan’s de- _ 


scription of 500 A.D., in Kuen 327. “To the east 
grows the Fu-tree”—and it did. 


10. The third section of the “Eastern Classic” thus 
gives the entire distance along the nine mountains, from 
Sui-HU Mountain to Wu-Kao Mountain, as six thou- 
sand eight hundred Li. Their gods all have human 
bodies and sheep’s horns. When a sacrifice is offered to 
them, a ram is used. They use millet for food. When 


these gods are seen, then wind, rain, and floods cause 


~ ruin. 


Note: Section three gives the entire mileage from 
Mt. Fairweather, in Alaska, to Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, as roughly 2,260 miles. My calculations show 
2,100 miles—the variant, I believe, comes about in 

_ the area from Mt. Hood to Mt. Shasta, where the ed- 
itor of the document, in China, has taken a straight 


line due south overlooking the journey of 166 miles ©. 


over “shifting sand” which departed from an abso- 
lute due south direction. Given that 166 miles “over 


shifting sand” stretched out to the south instead of — 


going inland, my calculations would come to 2,266 
miles—or six miles over the Chinese figure. 

Again, there is a description of the Kachina-hu- 
man bodies and sheep’s horns, ceremonial or ritual 
masks—and that in 2250 B.C., identified with the 
prayer for rain. 


i Meite “T So, 4 
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1. The beginning of the fourth section of the 
“Eastern Classic” says that the Northern Hao Mountain 


cious. It is eaten without causing any ill results. The 


Sema River (or drinkable water) is found here, a __ 
’ stream that flows northeasterly into the sea. Here there — 
are wild animals which look like wolves, but which 
_ have red heads and rat’s eyes. Their voices sound like 


those of sucking pigs, and they are called HiEH-Tsu. 
They eat men. There are birds here which look like do- 
mestic fowls, but have white heads, rat’s legs, and ti- 
ger’s claws. They are called Kwer [or K’I] birds, and 
they eat men. 


Note: The last section of the Fourth Book starts at. 


_ the “North Sea.” The strait of Juan de Fuca enters to 
the south of Vancouver Island and would be the 
only place on the Pacific coast where a large body of 
water is north of any land for an extended way. Mt. 
Rainier—Hao Mountain—slopes down to it. The 

a Shih River is either the White River, which flows 
northeast for about fifteen miles before turning north 

and then west, emptying into Puget Sound, or it is 
the American, which also flows northeast from Rain- 
ier into the Naches, a tributary of the Yakima and 
the Columbia—and then to the sea. The white 
headed birds, the size of domestic fowl, having 

_ tiger’s claws, that eat men, may in all probability be 

the bald eagle, which is common in the northwest. 


~ slopes down to the North Sea. It has trees which look 
__ like aspens, but which have red flowers. The fruit is » 
- like the jujube, but it has no pit. It tastes sour, but deli- — 
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2. And it says that, three hundred 11 to the south, 
Mao Mountain is found. Here there are no trees and no 
grass. The Ts’ANG-T'I River is found here, a stream 
flowing westerly into the CHEN River (or a large body 
of water). In this there are many Siu fish. [These are 
shrimps, or the eels indicated by the character Ts’1U, 
and possibly the character Sru was then pronouriced 


‘ the same as Ts’1u.] These look like the carp, but have 


a larger head. Those who eat them have no swellings. 


Note: 100 miles due south of Mt. Rainier, stands 
one of our most majestic peaks—Mt. Hood. The 
mountain is snowcapped and the tree-line is low. 
The small stream flowing westerly from Mt. Hood 
enters the Columbia near Gresham. The Columbia is 
the large river containing many fish that look like 
carp but have a larger head—again, they are salmon. 


3. And it says that, three hundred and twenty LI to 
the south, the Eastern Sur Mountain is found. Upon — 
this there are many green gems. Here there are trees 
which look like aspens, but which had red veins. Their 
sap is like blood, and they have no fruit. These are 
called K’1. They can break horses by its use [i.e., by rub- 
bing them with this sap, horses become tame and 
gentle.] Clear River is found here, a stream flowing 
northeasterly into the sea. In this there are many deli- 
cious cowries and many cuttle-fish. These look like a 
goby, and have only one head with ten bodies. They _ 
smell like sedge-grass or a junglé. Those who eat them - 
have no asthma. [It says that they cure the disease 
which consists of a difficulty in breathing.] 


Note: Bachelor Butte, in central Oregon, stands 
100 miles due south of Mt. Hood. From it, Squaw 
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River flows northeasterly into the Deschutes, the 
_ Columbia, and the sea. The fish with ten bodies, in 
' this instance, may be a small octopus. 


4. And it says that, three hundred LI to the _ 
southeast, Nu-CHmInG Mountain is found. Upon this — 


' there are no trees, grass, or stones. KAO (Rich, Fertiliz- 


ing) River is found here, a stream flowing westerly into 


LiH (Cauldron) River. In this there are many thin fish — 


which look like herring, but have only one eye. Their 
voice sounds like vomiting [i.e., like the sound of a man 
retching and vomiting.] When these are seen, then 
heaven sends down a great drought. 


» Note: Turning now to the southeast, we find Gear- 
hart Mountain from which the Sprague River flows 
westerly into Upper Klamath Lake. On a direct line 
from Bachelor Butte to Gearhart Mountain, about 
50 miles due southeast of Bachelor Butte near Fort 
Rock, Oregon, precisely on the path we have traced, 
one of the most astounding discoveries took place. 


Here stashed away within a cave, a cache of nearly - 


100 intricately woven fibre sandals came to light. 
These sandals were amongst the first artifacts tested 
for age by Dr. Willard Libby with his then newly in- 


vented carbon-14 dating process. These sandals pro- . 


duced the amazing date of 9,000 years (an early car- 
bon-14 date subject to revision due to recent refining 
‘of the process). Here on our very path, which we 
had mapped before knowledge of this discovery, a 

storehouse of sandals for foot-travelers dated back to 


ancient peoples with technical skill came by foot and — 
in all probability stopped here as a rest station and — 
to replenish their gear. 


4B 
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* approximately 7000 B.C., confirming the fact that © ie 
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5. And it says that, two hundred 11 to the southeast, 
the K’mn (Imperial or Majestic) Mountain is found. 
Here there are many gems and much gold, but no 
stones. The Sut River is found there, a stream flowing 
northerly into Kao Marsh. In this there are many eels 
and cowrie-shells. Here there are wild animals which 
look like sucking pigs, but which have tusks. These are 
- called TANG-K’ANG, deriving their name from their cry. 
_ When these are seen, then heaven causes the earth to 

produce much grain. 


Note: Continuing in a southeasterly direction, the 
Chinese came to Crane Mountain, the majestic peak. 
Crane Mountain has a stream flowing westerly into a 
marsh—the entire area around is a swamp and 
marsh. The animals with tusks are probably small 
boar or peccary which 4,000 years ago may have 
been in that region. 


6. And it says that, two hundred LI to the southeast, 
Tsz’-T’UNG Mountain is found. Tsz’-T’uNG River is 
found here, a stream flowing westerly into YU-JU 
Marsh. In this there are many Hwa fish. These look 
like fish, but have bird’s wings. They go out and in. 
They are bright. Their voices sound like those of the 
- YuEN-YANG. When these are seen, then heaven sends 
down a great drought. 


' Note: Mahogany Peak, Nevada, fits the Chinese 
description. It has a small stream flowing west into a 
marshy area. This northwest section of Nevada is 
marsh and small lakes; it is a great feeding ground 
for water-fowl. The animal identified as a fish with 
wings, that go in and out of the water, may be a 
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_ Variety of duck or other water-fowl which abounds 
in the region. 


7. And it says that, two hundred LI to the northeast, 

_ YEN (Sharp-pointed) Mountain is found. Here there 
are many precious stones and much gold. There are 
also wild beasts which look like swine, but which have 
men’s faces and yellow bodies, but red tails. These are 


- fant child. These wild animals eat men, and eat vermin 
- and serpents. When these are seen, then heaven sends 
. down great rains. 


Note: Again the direction turned, this time to the 
northeast. Approximately 66 miles northeast from 


~ ed. No river or stream is mentioned as flowing from 
~ the peak and no major one was found. The Chinese 
note the presence of many precious stones and much 
gold. One of the most unusual gem deposits in the 
world is the opalized forest of Virgin Valley in 
northwestern Nevada, through which region the 
Chinese have just taken us. One of the largest known 
opals, 533 grams, a black opal with flashes of yel- 
ia low, red, green, and blue came from this specific 
region and is now housed in the collection of the Na- 
tional Museum. 


8. And it says that, two hundred LI to the east, T’Ar 
(Immense) Mountain is found. Upon it there are many 
Precious stones and much gold, and there are also 


- Mahogany Peak are two peaks, either one of which © 
could fit the specifications—Split Peak and Trident 
Peak both between 60 and 70 miles away. Trident, 
: being some 1000 feet higher, is probably the one not- © 


-. Called Hou-yu. Their voices sound like that of an in- 
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many wax-trees. [These wax-trees do not shed their 
leaves in winter.] Here there are many wild animals 
which look like cattle, but which have a white head, 
one eye, and a serpent’s tail. They are called Fret. When 
they go upon the water, they dry it up, and when they 
go upon the grass, they kill it. When these are seen, 
then heaven sends down a great pestilence. [It says 
’ that its body is full of a poisonous principle. The book 
called “K’I-KIN” says that it is a locust or cricket called | 
K’ruNG. Its body looks harmless, but it causes the 
veins to wither and dry up, being more poisonous than 
_ the Cuan. All creatures fear it, and wish to keep at a 
_ great distance from it.] The Ku River is found here, a 
stream flowing northerly into Lao River. In this are 
- Many fish. 


Note: Travelling due east from Trident for 70 
miles, we find Capitol Peak, at the northeast end of 
the Santa Rosa Mountains—at the head of Paradise 
Valley. My map indicates hot springs in the valley, - 
as well as mines in the general region—Getchell 
mine is about 50 miles distant. This whole territory 
is rich in precious stones and valuable minerals, as is 
well known. Trees would undoubtedly be green in 
the protected valley with hot springs not far away. A 
botanist would be able to identify the tree and 
whether it now grows there or whether 4,000 years 
ago it did—some of these trees may be like the 
ginkgo, which grew over considerable territory, an- 
ciently, but does not grow here today. The river 
flowing northerly into the Lao River, is the Little 
Owyhee which flows north from Capitol Peak into 
the Owyhee, tributary of the Snake and the Colum- 
bia. 
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9. The fourth section of the “Eastern Classic” thus 
gives the entire distance along the eight mountains, 


_ from HAO Mountain to T’ar Mountain, as one thousand 


_ seven hundred and twenty LI. 


. Note: This fourth section has been calculated by 
the Chinese to be 1,720 LI, or 573 miles. From peak 
to peak, my pair of dividers came out exactly 570 
miles—or a three mile variation from the ancient 
Chinese. Since this section is relatively short, and 
further, that it terminates in the middle of a moun- 
tain range with no way out, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that what we have is merely the first few pages 

' of someone’s little bamboo notebook—the remainder 
has been lost. 


10. The above record of the “Cismfc of the Eastern 
- Mountains” thus gives the distance along these forty-six ’ 
mountains as ecighteap @remfafid eight hundred and 


sixty LL 


Note: In compiling the entire record, back in 
ane it is evident that whoever did the job went on 
‘the assumption that each single section of the Fourth © 
. Book followed in sequence, south from the one that 
preceded it—one man started where another man 
left off. On reading the notes, it is apparent that that 
could hardly have been the case. The distance given 
’ by the Chinese as 18,860 LI appears to be 100 11 in 
error: Sec. 1, 3,600; Sec. 2, 6,640; Sec. 3, 6,800; Sec. 
4, 1,760—totalling 18,760 which divided by three to 
convert Li into miles, gives 6,253 plus miles. My total - 
mileage came to 6,146 taking into account corrected 
‘variations as noted. The difference in tabulation 
amounts to 107 miles which seems incredible when 


' We faithfully followed directions, as promised at the 
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one considers the passage of 4,000 years and the fact 
of two. voyages down the rugged, forbidding moun- 
tainous Continental Divide, one of which extended 
from Winnipeg in Canada to Mazatlan in Mexico, 
the other a water course from Alaska to Santa Bar- 
bara. My tabulation may well be in error for there 
was no means of determining from the written 
documents any precise starting point since all that re- 
mains to us is fragmentary with no beginning. To 
find accuracy in calculation as well as in the descrip- 
tive geography set forth by the ancient Chinese 
would seem almost uncomprehensible to a modem 
traveller crossing this same terrain. 


In this Fourth Book of the Classic of the Eastern 
Mountains, compiled, according to the Chinese in 2250 
B.C., we have set forth the translation as it was found. 


start, and in every instance, where we were told to go 
south 100 miles, we went south 100 miles—where we — 
were directed to go by water, even in the interior, we — 
went by water. Every mountain was found where the: 
Chinese said it would be found—all rivers with the ex- — 
ception of two in the desert area, were found and found .. 
_ to flow in the proper direction. In two sections, I got 
lost in the tortuous mountain passes and came out short 
on mileage. I do not overlook the fact that errors are 
bound to be present—they are inescapable. 

On this Chinese “Cook’s Tour,” we thrilled with © 
them at the sight of the golden aspen trees in Colorado; 
. trekked across the Great Sand Dunes National Monu- 
ment; saw the wild life in Canada and the pearly mus- — 
sels in the Musselshell River; found a cache of approx- — 
imately 100 anciently woven fibre sandals in Oregon; — 
picked up black opals and a few nuggets in northern © 
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Nevada and turquoise in New Mexico; took a side ex- 
cursion to see Klamath Falls and Mt. Shasta; watched 
the seals sporting on the rocks in San Francisco Bay; 
enjoyed eating the Columbia River salmon; were 
amused by the ’possum pretending to sleep; and finally 
came to the place where the Fu-tree grew—just where 
Hwui Shan had said it did—2,700 years later. 

On each one of these four journeys, the most out- 
standing characteristic of the region, as we know it, was 
the thing noted by the Chinese—and many of them we 
have set aside as National Parks. 

This is the mile by mile record that the ancient 
Chinese kept in their bamboo notebooks. 


Chapter 13 


The Great 
Eastern Waste 


* ‘THE NINTH BOOK and the Fourteenth Book of the 
Classic of Mountains and Seas, the two additional 
_ books found in translation, bear the subtitles, “In Re- 
gard to the Regions Beyond the Sea, from its Southeast 
Corner to its Northeast Corner” and “The Classic of 
the Great Eastern Waste.” 
These two books do not follow the patil set down 
.. in Book Four. In neither of these two has mileage been 
* given. In Book Nine, thirteen notes have been given — 
and in Book Fourteen, nineteen isolated descrip- : 
_ tions—each one of which appears to have been record- — 
ed by a different person. All but the last item relate to 
the “Great Eastern Waste” and have been lumped to-’ 
gether in one book, probably to keep the scattered notes 
of like areas in a separate book for ready reference. E 
the original Chinese, none of the paragraphs in any of 
the books is numbered—numbers were placed there by 
the translator, about 1880, as a matter of convenience. 
- In one early edition, I found that two of the paragraphs 
had been transposed—whether this is the correct one or 
- the other is correct, I do not know. 

The Ninth Book and the Fourteenth Book are being 
considered together since, from the translation, it will _ 
be seen that they relate to territory surrounding the - 
Grand Canyon. Notes will not be made after each par- . 
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agraph, as was done in the preceding chapter, but com- 
ment on both books will follow the translation of Book 
Fourteen. 


THE CLASSIC OF MOUNTAINS AND SEAS 
Ninth Book 


THE CLASSIC OF THE REGIONS BEYOND THE 
_. EASTERN SEA. IN REGARD TO THE REGIONS 
_ BEYOND THE SEA, FROM ITS SOUTHEAST 
CORNER TO ITS NOTHEAST CORNER. ud 
1. The Cua Hill. [Pronounced Cua or perhaps Fan]: ~ 
It is said that this country produces I gems, green 
horses, SHI-JUH, common willows, delicious cherries, — 
sweet flowers, and excellent fruits. It is in the Eastern 
Sea between two mountains. Upon the hill there are 
4 lofty trees, One authority says that its name is CHA-KTU, : 
and one says that the Country of a Hundred Fruits lies © 
east of YAO’s burial-place. : 
_ 2. The Great Men’s Country is north of this. Be- ° 
cause the men are great they sit and seize passing boats. 
| authority says that this country is north of CHA- 


7 SHE-PY’s Body i is north of this. [This is the name ~ 
of a god.] He has a wild animal’s body and a man’s 
face. He has large ears, and for ear-ornaments, has two 
‘green serpents [i.e., he has ear-ornaments like serpents .° 
strung in his ears.] One authority says that KAN-yu’s 
Body lies north of the Great Men’s Country. 

- 4. The Country of Refined Gentlemen lies north of © 
_ this. They have clothing, caps, sashes and swords. They 

eat wild beasts, and have two great tigers, one on each 
They are very gentle, and do not quarrel. They 
. fragrant plants. [Perhaps “clay” should be read 
s tead of “fragrant plants.”] They have a flowering- 
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plant which produces blossoms in the morning which 
die in the evening. These may be morning glory. One 
authority says that it is north of KAN-yu’s Body. 

5. HUNG-HUNG lies north of this. They all have two 
heads. [The name is pronounced the same as that of 
the character HUNG, which means the rainbow.] One 
authority says that it is north of the Country of the Re- 
fined Gentlemen. 

6. The-god of the Valley of the Manifestation of the 
Dawn (CHAO-YANG) is called TrRN-wu. He is the god | 
of the water. He dwells north of HUNG-HUNG, be- 
tween two bodies of water. When he appears as a wild ~ 
animal he has eight heads with human faces, eight legs, 
and eight tails, and is all green and yellow. [The “Clas- 
sic of the Great Eastern Waste” says he has ten tails.] 
7. The Green Hills Country is situated north of this. — 

[The people eat all kinds of grain, and have silken 
clothing.] Here there are foxes with four legs and eight 
tails. One authority says that it is situated north of the 
“Manifestation of the Dawn.” [KiH-KIUN’s “Bamboo 
Book” says that P’oH-sHU-Tsz’ went on a military —. 
pedition in the eastern sea for fully three years, and fs 
found a fox with nine tails, which, perhaps, was a = 
cies of the fox above described.] 

8. The sovereign ordered SHU-HAI to walk from me 
farthest limit of the East to the farthest limit of the — 
_ West, five hundred thousand and ten times ten thou- © 


—.- gand paces [SHU-HAI was a dauntless traveler] and a 


nine thousand eight hundred paces. SHU-HAI grasped — 
an abacus in his right hand and with his left hand he 
pointed to the north of the Beautiful Green Hills. One 
authority says that it was the emperor YU who com- 
' manded SHu-HAI; one says that the distance was five ~ 
hundred thousand, ten times ten thousand, nine thou- ~ 
sand and eight hundred paces. [The poem TS’ANG- 
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SHAN-WU says that heaven and earth, from east to west, 

are three hundred and thirty three thousand LI, and 

from south to north, two hundred and one thousand 

five hundred 11. To inspect heaven and earth, go one 

hundred and fifty thousand 11.] 

9. The Black-Teeth Country lies north of this. [The 

' “History of the Eastern Barbarians” says that forty LI 

and more east of Japan (Here the character “thousand” 

_ has probably been changed. ... The account given can 

' not be applied to a country only forty LI—some thir- 

_ teen miles—from Japan. Ma Twan-lin states that the 

distance is four thousand LI... .) there is a country 

called the Naked People’s Country, and that southeast . 

of this lies the Black Teeth Country. A ship can reach it~ 
by sailing for one year. The “Account of Strange 

Things” says that the Western Butchers dye their teeth 

nd are like these people.] The people are black, and 


green. [One authority mentions only the green ser- 
pents.] It is very great. One authority says that it is Ny 
north of (the country of) SHu-Hal, and has people with — 
black hands who eat rice, and who use serpents, one 


Above Warm Springs Ravine is FU-SANG [i.e., the Fu- 
SANG tree, or the useful mulberry-tree.] The place 
where the ten suns bathe lies north of the Black-Teeth 
; (Country). In the water there is a large tree having nine 
“suns in its lower branches and one sun in its upper 
branches. [CHWANG-CHEU says that formerly these ten 
‘suns rose all together, and the grass and trees were | 
burned and withered. Hwal-NAN-Tz’ says that (the em- 
peror) Yao then commanded (the prince) I to shoot 
nine of the ten suns, and the bird in the suns, until 
dead. The “Dissipation of Sorrows” says in reference to 


eat rice. They also eat serpents, some red and some - 


Serpent being red. Below it is the Warm Springs o : 
(T *ANG) Ravine. [In the ravine there is hot water.] ~__ 


a tired and concealed themselves. ... If we examine into 
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it that I brought the sun-bird to an end, and that it 
dropped some of its feathers, and that I took them 
home and kept them. The Cainc-Mu Classic says that 
formerly this I shot skillfully, and brought these ten 
suns to an end. KiH-KIUN’s “Bamboo Book” says that 
when YIN-KIAH ascended to the throne and dwelt at 
Si-Ho there were strange prodigies. Ten suns rose and 
shone together. This is a wonder of nature, but there is 
proof of it. Tradition says that there were tem suns in , 
the sky, the number of suns being ten. This account | 

says that nine of the suns dwell in the lower branches 
and one sun in the upper branches. The “Classic of the 
Great Waste” says that when one sun sets, another sun © 
rises and lights heaven and earth, and, although there J 
are ten suns, they rise alternately, and so revolve and 
.. Shine; but at the time referred to they all rose together, 
and so heaven sent down supernatural calamities. 
Therefore I, having asked for Yao’s instructions, and — 
thoroughly understanding his heart’s desire, looked up 
to heaven, and pulled the bowstring, and nine suns re- 


this in a common-sense way we find that it is not rea- 
sonable, but if we investigate the principles of destiny » 
we find that nothing is impossible. You, who stand by » 
and see ought to try and comprehend this mystery. 
Those things which relate to the mysterious and ob- 


a 
~ 


scure are hard to understand, but nevertheless they go. 
on their course without obstruction.] Yu-sHi’s Concu- 
bine dwells north of this. [Yu-snt is the same as 
P’mnc-1, the God of Rain] He, as a man, is black, and 
in each of his hands he holds a serpent. In his left ear . 
there is a green serpent, and in his right ear a red ser- 
pent. One authority says that he dwells north of (the 
country of) the Ten Suns, that as a man he has a black : 
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~~ body and a human face, and that each (hand) holds a 
«tortoise. 
10. The Black-Hip Country lies north of this. [So 
_ called because the people are all black below the . 
__ waist.] These people make clothing from water animals - 
q or fish—fi.e., they make clothing from the skins of 
_ fish—or water animals.] They eat gulls. [Gulls are 
water birds. Their name is pronounced Y1u.] They use 
two birds, carrying them im their arms. One —— a 
‘Says that this lies north of Yu-sur’s Concubine. 
11. The Hairy People’s Country lies north of this, 
and has people upon whose bodies hair grows. [At rey os 
present time, by leaving the region of the Lin Sea, and 
going two thousand LI to the southeast, the place of res- 
idence of the hairy people is found upon the Great 
‘Lon Island.] Upon this island there are people with 
short, small faces, and with their bodies entirely cov- 
ma with hair, like a hog or a moose. They live in 
aves, and have no clothing or garments. [In the reign 
ba the Ts’IN dynasty in the fourth year of the period 
distinguished by the appelation YuNG-K1A (or “Perpet- 
ual Excellence”—i.e., in the year 310 A.D.) an officer _ 
named Tar having chasge of the salt at Wu-KIEN, _ 
found upon the sea-shore a boat containing men and — 
women, four people in all. These all looked alike and _ 


spoke a language which was not intelligible. They were 
sent to the prime-minister’s palace, but before they had 

teached it they all died on the way, except only one. 
ie he ruler gave him a wife, who bore children to him. 


—s slowly in acquiring the language. His. native 
place was the Hairy People’s Country. The “Classic of 
Great Waste” says that the Hairy Tribe eat a spe- 
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12. The Distressed (LAO) People’s Country lies north 
of this. It has people who are black [and who for food 
- eat the fruits of trees and plants; they have a bird with 
two heads.] Perhaps the name should be read “the 
Krao People,” instead of the Distressed (or Lao) Peo- 
ple. One authority says that it lies north of the Hairy 
_ People, and has people having their faces, eyes, hands, 
and feet entirely black. 
13. The K’EU-waNnc of the Eastern Regions has. a 
- bird’s body, a human face, and he rides upon two drag- 
ons. [He is the God of Wood, and has a square face, 
and wears plain apparel. Mou-Tsz’ says that formerly, 


in the Ts’IN dynasty, MUH-KUNG was of illustrious _ 


virtue. The Supreme Ruler caused K’EU-WANG to 
lengthen his life by nineteen years. ] 


THE CLASSIC OF MOUNTAINS AND SEAS 


Fourteenth Book 


THE CLASSIC OF THE GREAT EASTERN WASTE 

1. The Great Canyon beyond the Eastern Sea [the 
poem called Ts’ANG—SHAN-WU says that in the east 
there is a stream flowing in a bottomless ravine. It is sup- 
posed to be this canyon. The “Dissipation of Sorrows”. 
calls it KiANG-SHAN’s Great Canyon] is SHAO-HAO’s 
Country. [The emperor SHAO-HAO, of the “Golden 
Heaven” family, gave it this designation.] SHAO-HAO’S 
descendant, the emperor CHWEN-SUH [of whom no fur- 
ther description is given], left there his lute and lyre. [it 
says that his lute and lyre are in this canyon.]} It has a 
beautiful mountain, from which there flows a delightful 
spring, producing a charming gulf. [The water accumu- 
lates and so forms a gulf.] 
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2. In the southeastern corner of the Great Eastern - 
Waste there is a mountain called the Pi-mu-T1 Hill. 

3. In the Great Waste beyond the Eastern Sea there 
is a mountain which by hyperbole is called “the Place 
Where the Sun and Moon Rise.” It has rolling valleys . 
and mountains. This is the Great Men’s Country. [In — 

_ the reign of the Ts’In dynasty, in the second year of 
the period distinguished by the designation YUNG-KIA 
“Perpetual Excellence,” (i.e., in 308 A.D.), there were 
ducks collected in NGAo-Po, twenty L1 south of the dis- 
trict of SuI-NGAN. A man by the name of CHEU-FU- 
CHANG picked up a wooden arrow with an iron point, 
which was six feet and a half long. Reckoning from the 
Jength of the arrow, the shooter must have been a rod 
and five or six feet tall. The Koreans say that formerly” 
‘some people from the kingdom of Japan, who encoun- 
tered bad weather upon a voyage, were blown across 
the “Great Sea,” and beyond it they discovered a coun- 
4 here the people were all a rod tall and moreover, 
their form and appearance, they looked like Mon- 
gols. They were tall savages of a foreign tribe. The ar- 
= ow v came from this country. The WAI-CHWEN says that 


See 
Si ae 


t _ rods. In Berru's “Album of Gems” it is said that 
ety thousand LI north of the KWUN-LUN (Range of 


tl Beacon are thirty rods tall, and live for eighteen 
th masend years, but then they die. East of the KWun- 
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LIANG History says that the body of a tall savage, mea- 
sured crosswise, covered nine Chinese acres. When rid- 
ing, his head and shoulders reached above the crossbar 
of the chariot. This man must therefore have been 
several rods tall. In the time of the Ts’IN dynasty a 
giant was seen in Lin-1’Ao who was five rods tall, and 
his foot-prints were six feet long. If the above accounts 
can be considered to be true, then there is no limit to 
the height of these tall men.] It has the Great Men’s 
- Market, which is called the “Great Men’s Mansion.” 
[This is a mountain which is so named because of its 


resemblance to a large mansion. The Great Men collect ~ 


near it at market-times, and hold a market upon and 
about it.] It has a great man crouching upon both of its 


sides. [Perhaps the character translated “crouching” — 


formerly meant “sitting erect.” CHWANG-TSZ’ says that 


he sat in Hwut-k’AL.] It has a country of “Little Peo- . 


ple” who are called the Tsinc People. [The poem called 
- 'Ts’ANG-SHAN-WU says that the farthest region to the 
' northeast is inhabited by people who are only nine 
inches tall.] Its god has a human face and a wild beast’s 
body, and he is called Li-LING’s Body. 

4. There is also a mountain named Kuen, from 
which the Aspen River flows. 


5. There is also a Country of Plants, where milletis © 


used for food. [It says that millet grows in this country. 
The name of the country is pronounced WEI.] They 


employ (or have) four (species of) birds (ie., they - 
have numerous varieties of birds); also tigers, panthers, — 


brown bears and grizzly bears. 


6. In the Great Waste there is a mountain called 


Hou-nu. It is the place where the sun and moon rise. 


It has CHuUNG-yUNG’s Country. Ti-TSUN (or the em- — 
peror TsuN) begat CHuNnc-yuNc. The people of - 


CHUNG-YUNG eat wild beasts and the fruits of trees. 


‘ 
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[in this country there are red trees with dark wood, 
which have delicious flowers and-fruit. See Lu-su’s ed- 
ition of the work of Confucius called “Spring and Au- 
tumn.”] They use four birds (i.e., they have numerous — 


species of birds), and also panthers, tigers, brown bears © 


and grizzly bears. 

7. There is also the Mountain of the Eastern Pass, 
__ and here is the “Country of Refined Gentlemen.” These 
“9 people have clothing, caps, sashes and swords. [They 
have tigers and panthers, which are gentle and give 
way.] Here is the Country of Presiding Spirits. The 
Presiding Spirits have off-spring, but the pure-minded 
male has no wife, and the pure-minded female has no 
husband. [It says that these people are pure in their 
thoughts, and are not affected by passion, and do not 
mate, but that they conceive children with all purity, 
like white doves looking steadfastly into each other’s - 
eyes, each being affected by the purity of the other.] 
They eat millet and wild beasts, and have numerous 

— of birds. Here is Ta-o Mountain ve the 
ountain of the Great Ridge). 

8. In the Great Waste there is a — _— 
MENG-SING (or the Bright Star). It is the place where 
-sun and moon rise. 

9. There is also the White People’s Country. Ti- 
TSUN begat Ti-HUNG, who begat the White People. 
‘The White People have no surnames. They eat millet, 
and have numerous varieties of birds, as well as tigers, 
Baten, brown bears and grizzly bears. [And they 
have teams of yellow wild beasts, which they drive, 
eseiaiin 
using them in order to reach a great age.] 

10. There is also the Green Hills Country. Here 
tt here are foxes with nine tails. [When they are very lit- 
tle disturbed they come out (of their holes), and this is 
sidered a very good omen.] It has the JEU-PUH (or 
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Courteous Vassal) Country. They live in a — of 
luxuriant land. [It is as luxuriant as if irrigated. The 
name is pronounced Y1NG.] It has the country of 
Black Teeth. [Their teeth are like lacquer] TI-TSUN 
begat the Black Teeth. [As the teachings and examples 
of the sage do not reach all regions, therefore in after 
ages his descendants differ in their pursuits and out 
‘ ward appearance. Every one says that those who are | 
now living are his descendants; but they surely can not 
be posterity which himself begat.] The KIANG tribe eat 
millet for food, and have numerous varieties of birds. 
: Here is also the H1a-cHeu (Summer Island) Country. 
~~ Here is also the Kal-yu Country. It has a god with 
eight heads with human faces, a tiger’s body, and ten ~ 
- tails. He is called T’eN-wu. [He is the God of the 
- Water.] ~ 
11. In the Great Waste there is a mountain called — 
KUH-LING-YU-T'IEN. It is at the farthest limit of the ~ 
east with Li and Meu. [These are the names of three _ 
mountains.] At the place where the sun and moon rise — 
[There is a God] called CHEN-TAN. In the Eastern ~ 
- Region he is called Cueu. The “coming wind” is ~ 
called CHAN. [It is not fully described where the Place 
of the Coming Wind is situated.] He dwells at the 
farthest limit of the east, and produces the eight winds. 
[It says that this man is able to regulate the proper — 
- times for the winds to come forth and return.] 
12. In an island of the Eastern Sea there is a e . * 
with a human face and a bird’s body, having two yel- _ 
_ low serpents for ear-ornaments.’ [These serpents are @ 
- passed through his ears.] He treads upon two yellow- — 
serpents, and is called YU-KwoH. HwAnG-T1 begat 
YU-KWOH, and YU-KWoH begat YU-KING. [YU-KING 
is the same as YU-KIANG.] YU-KING dwells in the ‘ 
North Sea, and Yu-Kwou dwells in the Eastern Sea. 
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‘They are seagods. [They are each called the god of 
___ that particular sea over which they rule. One original 
_ “authority reads Hao instead of Kwou.] 


13. There is also the CHAO-YAO (Quaking) Moun-~ ; 


tain, where the YUNG (Melting) River flows. Here there 
is a country called the Black-Hip Country. [From the 
hips down they are black like lacquer.] They have millet 
for food, and have numerous varieties of birds. Here is 
also the country of the Kw’un (Needy) People, whose 
surname is KEU, who eat birds. Some say that King Har 
held a bird in his two hands, and when he had eaten its 
head, King Hat sent it to Yru1, Ho-pou, and PuH-NIU 
[Ho-Pox and PUH-NIU are both name and surnames 
—see KiH-KIUN’s “Bamboo Book.”] Yivu-1I slew 
ng Hal, and ~~ PUH-NIU. [The “Bamboo 


slew him, and thus made an example of him. Therefore 
} emperor YIN-KIEH-CHING borrowed troops of Ho- — 
i, with which to punish YIu-1, overthrow his coun- 


the wild beasts, he was called a YAO man. [YIU-I was 

iginally a friend of Ho-pou and a good scholar; but 
cause KIEH-CHING, who was then the emperor of the _ 
; Country, had a good and rightful reason for bor- 
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called Nu-cHeu. [They are the same as NU-CHEU’S 
Body. There is no certainty as to the time when, or the 
kind of being into which, she (Nu-CHIEU’s Body) may 
be metamorphosed; for at one time she walks on water, 


and at another she vanishes into earth. There is no - 


place she could not reach if she dsired to reach it. We 
hear also that the ways of the class of FAN-LIs are simi- 
‘Jar to those of NU-CHEU’s Body.] Nu-CHEU has great 
crabs. The breadth is ten LI. 

14. In the Great Waste there is a mountain called 
‘YEH-YAO-KIUN-T!I. Upon it is the Fu-tree, having a 
trunk of three hundred LI. Its leaves are like mustard. 
[It resembles a pillar rising to a great height, and its 
leaves are like mustard greens.] It has a valley called - 
the Warm Springs Valley. Above the Warm Springs 
Valley is the Fu-tree [i.e., FU-sANG lies above.] When 
one sun sets anothers sun rises. [It says that they alter- 
nate with each other.] They all contain a bird. [In © 
them there is a two-footed bird.] Here there is a god 
with a human face, dog’s ears, and a wild beast’s body. 
_ For ear-ornaments he has two green serpents. He is ~ 


- Called SHE-pr’s Body. They have birds variegated with 


all colors. T1-TSUN condescended to be their friend. Ti” 
descended two high terraces (for worship) which were 

- ruled by the variegated birds. [It says that below the 

mountain were SHUN’s two high terraces for worship, 

and that the variegated birds ruled over them.] 

15. And in the Great Waste there is a mountain 
called I-T’IEN-su-MAN. It is the place where the sun and '~ 
Moon were born, and ‘here is the HUEN (a pipe, a mu- 
sical instrument) People’s Country. Here is also the KI — 
(Dark Gray) Mountain, the Yao (Quaking) Mountain, 
the TsaANG Mountain, the MAN-HuU (or Household) 
Mountain, the Snrnc (Fertile) Mountain, and the Tal 
’ Mountain. Here there are variegated birds. 
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16. In the Eastern Waste there is a mountain called 
HOH-MING-TSUN-TSIH. This is the place where the sun 
and moon rise. There is also the Krm-yuNG Country, 
northeast beyond the sea. They had three blue (or 
green) horses, and three horses that were black with 

_white spots, sweet flowers, YUEN-yI, I gems, three 


green (or blue) horses, and three black horses with 


’ white spots like eyes on their flesh, sweet flowers, deli- 


_ cious cherries, and numerous varieties of grain in this — 


~ place. {It says that these are produced spontanteously.] 
17. There is also the country of NU-HWO-YUEH-MU, 
having a man called Yuen. In the northern regions 


they say that YUEN, who brings them the wind, is called — 


YEN. [It says that he has these two names.] He dwelt 


the extreme eastern corner, for the sun and ~ 


: moon dwelt there. They did not have a uniform time 
for rising and setting, and he controlled them as to 
whether the time should be short or long. [It says that 
YUEN had the management of the observations of the 
tising and setting of the sun and moon. He did not let 


q 4 


ys.] 
18. In the sortheast comer of the Great Waste there 


mountain called Hrunc-ui-11 Hill. The YING. © 
agon dwells at its extreme southern limit. [The _ 


G Dragon is a dragon having wings.] He killed 
YIU, together with Kw’a-ru [The Ying Dragon 
fore dwells below the earth.] Formerly, when be- 


at is in heaven now was produced by the vapor as- 
ing from the YING Dragon. This is the work of the 


them run out of order, and he knew the length of the ; 


t rain above,] but when the Yinc Dragon made his -- | 
earance there was a very great rain. [The dragon — 
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19. In the Eastern Sea is the Mountain (or Island) of 
the Flowing Stream, seven thousand Li distant in the 
sea. Upon this there are wild beasts which look like 
cattle, with green (blue or hoary) bodies, but they have 
no horns, and only one foot. When they come out of or 
go into the water, then there is wind and rain. They are 
bright like the sun and the moon, and their voice is like 
thunder. They are called Kw-k1. The Yellow Emperor 
obtained them and made drums of their skins, beating - 
them with drum-sticks made from the bones of wild 
beasts. [The Thunderbeast is the God of Thunder. He ; 
has a man’s face and a dragon’s body. He drums his 
abdomen, beating it with drum-sticks.] The sound — 
might be heard for five hundred LI, terrifying all 
beneath heaven. 


Nature’s most magnificent display of her handi- 
work—the Great Luminous Canyon with the little 
stream flowing in a bottomless ravine—outspectacles 
every other natural extravaganza on this earth with its 
brilliant yellows, vibrant oranges, deep subtle reds — 
in its shadow pale lavenders toning into rich, velvet 
blues—like a glorious sunrise or sunset. Nothing but 
. the sun itself could have imparted such rich color—and 
nowhere else does it exist. To an ancient Chinese, 
travelling east, this great fissure must be the place 
where the sun was born. yy 

Hundreds of Chinese apparently saw the Canyon— it 
was a “must” on their travel-adventure schedule. “I 
saw the place where the sun was born”—Chinese po- 
etry and literature fairly bulges with cantos of glowing 
reminiscence. They called it the “Grand Canyon,” 4,000 
years ago; we call it the “Grand Canyon,” today. No 
one could stand on the rim of the canyon and. be un- 
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moved by it. The Indians could not; the Chinese could 

not; and we cannot. 

To one familiar with the area around the Grand 
Canyon and due south of it, many small touches in the 
Chinese description will be noticeable. Pipe-organ cac- 
tus will be recognized in the HUEN People’s Country, 

. number 15, in the Fourteenth Book, as well as the YAO 
i -Mountain—called, in English, “quaking” mountain. 

“Quaking” is one of those odd words that have n habit - 
_ of sticking. Forests of aspen trees have for years been. 
referred to as “quaking.” In two recent travel accounts, — 
the aspen forests on the north rim of the Canyon have 
been referred to as “quaking aspen”—right on this very 
‘spot where the Chinese nickname the mountain on the 
rim as “Quaking Mountain.” 

_ And then the Sahuaro—erroneously called the “Fu 
-_tree”—which was said to resemble a tall pillar rising to © 
great height, the color of mustard. The most perfect. 

of all—‘“they all contain a bird”—describes the 
uaro, in five words, better than any book. What —— 
ly imaginative comment could be more significant? . 
S any other tree in the whole world “contain a 


waro by S adbeckéts and, when they leave, elf owls 
over. It is an experience to watch that is never for- 


, the Fu-tree grew. This identification again ties © 
Shan Hai King closely to the area described in 
Shan’s story—the territory is within 100 miles. 
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, Out a shadow of a doubt, the place where the Chinese 
legend originated. It is my belief that some day it will 
be found that the story of the archer came from one of 
the Indian tribes and was told to the Chinese. They - 
‘took it home as a legend of the Canyon—the Indian 
legend of how the Canyon was formed—a legend like 
that of the origin of the Snake Clan—a legend like that 
of Ha-ak. Indian lore is rich in legendary material. In . 
this instance, we have the Indian trying to explain to 
himself how the Canyon came about and why it was so 
rich in the colors of the sun. It sounded plausible to the - 
poetic soul of the Chinese and they “borrowed” it and ~ 
took it home. The legend, in China, has never been un- 
derstood—it has just been there always as a part of 
their folklore with no known beginning. This, it is sub- 


- mitted, is its foundation—here at our Grand Canyon. <— 


The concluding paragraph appears to have been put 
into the “Classic of the Great Eastern Waste” for the — 
want of a better place to put it. It is out of order—but 
it contains information found in no other place. It fur- 
nishes the necessary clue as to how the Chinese came 
over. Some of them, at least, came by ship yD 
the course of the warm Kamchatka Current which is — 
identified as the “Flowing Stream.” Sailing by way of 
the Aleutians, and seven thousand i, or 2,300 
miles, distant, they found “wild beasts” that looked 
like cattle, with no horns, that go in and out of the 
water, have a man’s face, a dragon’s body and beat 
their abdomen. In the Aleutians, and specifically 
on the Island of Amchitka, 2,300 miles from the 
tip of Korea from where the Chinese probably sailed, is 
a large colony of sea otter that are a perfect match for 
the Chinese description. At a short distance, sea otter, 
with their round white faces and dark brown bodies, do 
look like they had human faces. When the otter eats, it 


(oe 
rae 
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{ lies on its back in the water, and uses its chest and ab- 
- domen as a table. Its food consists of hard-shelled mol- 


- lusks which are broken by hammering on a rock which - 


had been brought from the bottom of the depths for the 
purpose. The rock rests on the otter’s chest and the 
mollusk is held: in both forepaws and brought down 
against the rock. The ability to balance food on the ab- 
domen, even in rough weather, is remarkable. 

This is a portion of the record, compiled by great Yu 


and the seas of the world—man’s oldest known geogra- 

The Ninth and Fourteenth Books took us to the 
rand Canyon and southern Arizona; the four sections 
‘the Fourth Book took us from the Sweetwater River 


al Divide 2,000 miles due south to 
an; from Mt. Fairweather in Alaska by sea to 


s; and from Mt. Rainier to Paradise Valley in the 
ta Rosa range in northern Nevada. The mapped 
d speaks for itself. 


for the Emperor Shun, which told about the mountains ~ 


Ww oming down the crest of the Rockies to the Rio — 
e in Texas; from Manitoba, again down the Con- 


a 
a 
aie 


Conclusion 


century Buddhist priest, and that of Yu, Minister of 
Public Works under Shun, both carefully safeguarded 
for centuries by the Chinese, have now been examined 
n the one case and re-examined in the other. Artifacts, 


henticity of the Chinese records. 
e earliest of the two records survived the burning 


sention. Errors of various kinds, in my writing, are 


bound to be present—they could not help but be. 
When the story of Fu-sang was so ably discussed in 


Mexico, Arizona and California were then a part 
exico; and °49ers often travelled the long route 
d the Horn to California. It is not surprising, 
efore, that immediately .after Klaproth’s dissent 
187 


THESE TWO written records, that of Hwui Shan, fifth — 


7 legends, bones, cultural practices, giant effigies ‘ sa 
and other relevant material have pointed to the basic _ 


books, in 213 B.C., two condensations and many ed- — 
the fifth century account went through at least 
condensation and various editings. Both records are | 
mentary. No two translations from Chinese into | 
glish agree in phraseology—and some editions of the — 
ly record do not agree with each other. History of . 

documents has been fraught with doubt and dis- 


the early nineteenth century, the great expanse of terri- 
comprising the southwestern United States was less. 
known. The Lousiana Purchase took place forty) 
after de Guignes’ first identification of Fu-sang; _ 


eure 
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more positive proof from our southwest was not pro- 
duced—-we had none. 
' Even now, we are only in our infancy. The Missis- 
sippi basin, the highway over which passed the shell 
necklace worn by the “Minnesota Girl” of 15,000 B.C. 
(see Charles M. Boland, They All Discovered America, 
pp. 11-14), has not yet been scratched. One of the 
books of the Shan Hai King, by title, appears to use the — 
Mississippi Valley and the Great Lakes basin as its lo- 
cale. There are many things that remain in our vast — 
country of which we know little or nothing—and of . 
which the Chinese apparently knew a great deal. The 
story of Fu-sang and the reports within the Shan ie 
. King have told us about a few. 4 

Many of the details given in Books Nine and ewe 3 
teen have been passed over here without mention—but ~ 
it is hoped that they will prove helpful to scholars in 
clarifying knowledge of our own pre-history of this fan- 
tastic area. 
‘It is my belief that from these ancient Chinese 
- documents we have the answers to problems that have — 
perplexed us for years and for which we have had > 
solution. These two records have taught us: 

That Fu-sang was no “geographical myth, ay fig. 
ment of the Buddhist imagination”—that the plant 
“Fu-sang” was corn, and the country “Fu-sang” md 
Southwestern United States and Mexico; 

That the legendary “bearded white man” was more 
than legend, he was real—and it was he who was in- 
' directly responsible for the Conquest of Mexico a thou- 
sand years after he had died; 

That the source of the “Flood” stories and the Bibli- 
cal legends told to the Conquistadors by the Indians 
may have come from Buddhist teaching; 
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That the source of the Zapotec, Maya and Aztec 
calendar was Oriental; 

That the source of early Mexican writing was Orien- 
tal; 

That the source in both Peru and Mexico of the 
“mongolian spot” and the epicanthic eye-fold can be at- 
tributed to the Chinese explorers; 

That the source of knowledge of weaving, ceramics, 
featherwork and metallurgy, together with an under- 
standing of astronomy and mathematics stemmed from 
the Orient; 

_ That the root of the earliest Mexican scliniaiaa phi- 
Io sophy, the dual principle, stems from the Chinese Yin 
and Yang, the positive and negative theory, and came 
the earliest Chinese explorers, more than 4,000 


" That the Folsom Point and coaagal constituted a 
re verse borrowing” by the Chinese from the American 


hat the magnetic personality who dominated the 
1¢ and furnished the incentive as well as the motive 
that stimulated this aboriginal people into rising 
uch unprecedented heights, the like of which has 
rately been duplicated, in all probability was Hwui 
Shan, fifth century Buddhist priest. 

d, from the Asiatic side, it is my belief: 

t the “great luminous canyon” of Chinese litera- 
ctually was the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, 
ona; 

it the Chinese “archer” een Oriana in our 
Canyon; 

it the descriptions given here from the Shan Hai 
ing fit actual geographical locations in the United 
ates, Canada and Mexico and can be identified and 
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That the Chinese were in America in a perio 
least as early as 2200 B.C., and came periodically up 
to a date as late as 500 A.D., preceding Lief Ericson 
by more than 3,000 years; ‘ 

That the Chinese “Classic of Mountains and Seas,” 
which for the past 2,000 years has been accepted by 
the Chinese only as myth, is no myth but is act 
true; 

That these two documents, faithfully pre 
. within the archives of China, furnish sufficient 
. proof, that up to now has been lacking, of Chine 
ploration in America, at a date as early as 2200 B. 
_ That the remaining untranslated books of 
Hai King contain identifiable geographic lo 
the face of the earth, outside of China which 
traced and mapped. 
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Dominican monk, 87 
Durango, state of, 149, 150 


Eastern Mountains, 129 
Eastern Sea, 1, 10, 129, 133, 
169, 170, 174, 175, 178. 
See also Pacific Ocean 
Ecuador, 8 


~ Bffigies, 68, 73-75, 79, 91, 107 


Egypt. See Egyptians 

Egyptians, 6, 55, 56, 108, 142 

Ekholm, Gordon, 84 

El Baul monument, 6 

Emory Peak, 138 

Epicanthic eye-fold, 189 

Ericson, Leif, 190 

Eskimos, 112 

Estes Park, Colorado, “130, 
145 

Estrada, Emilio, 8, 117° 

Evans, Clifford, 8, 117 


Fabulous Encyclopedia, 125 

Fa Hian, 94 

Fairweather, Mount, 152, 158, 
185 

Fall River Pass, 131 

Fan-lis (class), 180 

Fan River, 155. 

Fan-t’iao Mountain (Foreign 
Range), 134 


Fergusson, Erna, 42 00 —t™S 

Fewkes, J. W., 42 F 

Field Museum of Natural 
History, 40, 56, 65 


Florida, 40 4 
“Flowing Stream.” See Kam- - - 
chatka Current + 
Folsom Man, 4 . “ 


Folsom Point, 114-15, 189 
Fort Rock, Oregon, 161 wg 
Forty-Niners, 187. See also 
Gold Rush 
Fountain of wine, 26, 28, 30 
Four Lords of the Liang Dy-. 
nasty, Memoirs of the. See _ 
Liang-sse-kong-ki P ey iat’ 
Fowke, Gerald, 113 = 
Fuh-sang (scholar), 124 
Fu-hsi, Emperor, 111, 1 
Fu-li Mountain, 149 : 
Funeral Mountains, 38 . 
Fung-kao District, 137; 
Fu-sang (country), ancient 
scription of, 24-33; | 


controversy over, 13-22 
troduction to, 1-3, 7, 8; 
erences to in the Cl 
17-22, 47, 54-55, 132n; 
ification of, 34, 54-61, 
119, 187, 188. See 
Hwui Shan, Kingdom | ; 
Women, Mexico we. 
Fu-sang (tree), 18, 63-64, 15 
158, 167, 171, 180, 183 


Gautama. See Buddha ~ 
Garfield, Viola E., 41 
Gearhart Mountain, 161 | , 
Getchell mine, 164 
Gila River Valley, 75 _ 
Godron, A., 2, 15-16 
“Golden Heaven” family, 174 
Gold Rush, 156. See also — 
ty-Niners 
Grand Canyon. See Great I 
minous Canyon 
Granite Mountains, 38 


a 
Se 


Gray’s Peak, See Puh-t’san 
Mountain 


Great Canyon. See Great Lu- 


<" minous Canyon 
_ Great Eastern Sea. See East- 
em Sea 
_ Great Eastern Waste. See 
Classic of the Great East- 
ern Waste 
Great Han Country, 18, 23 
Great Lakes basin, 188 
Great Luminous Canyon 
(Grand Canyon), 9, 126, 
128, 174, 182-83, 184, 185, 
189 
Great Men’s Country, 169, 
5 


Men’s Market Moun- 
(Great Men’s Mansion), 
t Sand Dunes National 
onument, 131, 135, 146, 


Hills eeeoty, | 170, 177 
-jade-stone Mountain, 


and, 152 

a, North Dakota, 142 
ham, Oregon, 160 

ffin James B., 76-77 


peti Country, 173 
ilton,. Mount, 156 
ountry. See Great Han 


Dynasty, 125 

, Arizona, 97 

Yu, 105 

Hao Mountain (Mt. Rainier), 
“) , 165, 185 
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Hart Mountain, 140 

Harvard, Mount, 145 

Haury, Emil, 39 

Herba del manso, 45 

Herbal of Chi-nong, 125 

Hi (father of Yao people), 
179 / 

Hia-cheu (Summer Island) 
Country, 178 

Hieroglyphics, 
108, 142 

Hindu, 70 


“History of the Eastern Bar- ; 


barians,” 171 -- 

History of the Gods, 125 

Hiung-li-ti Hill, 181 

Hoh-hu Mountain, 176 

Hoh-ming-tsun-tsih Moun- 
tain, 181 

Hohokam tribe, 74-75 

Holon Chan Tepeuh, 62, 67, 
94 

Honan Province, 109 — 


Hood, Mount, 154, 158, 160 


Hopi Indians, 4, 41-42, 43, 46, 
- 101 
Ho-poh, 179 


Gi: G4, Ga 


Horse, 15, 37, 74, 75-76, 107; 


Wisconsin skull, 16-78 


Ho-tu (author of “Album of 


Gems”), 175 
Hsia Dynasty, 111, 113-14 
Huamantlan, 97 
Hubbard, Mount, 152 


Huehvenches, (Huehuetzitzin). | 


See Chinelos — 


Huen People’s aah 180, 
183 pie J 
Huepac, 97 ies 


Huerfano River, 135 
Huetamo, 97 
Hueyonipan, 97 


90, 97 
Huilacatlan, 97 
Huitzilopochli ( Aztec god), 
49, 50, 83 
Huitzitzilapan, 97 


_ Huichol Indians, 59, 85-86, 


Te de 
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‘Jan-tree, 144 


Huitzo, 97 

Huitzontla, 97 

Huixtla, 98 

Hulia-Kami, 86 

Hu Marsh, 150 

Humboldt, Friedrich Heinrich 
Alexander von, 2, 70 

Hung-hung (country), 170 


Hunt Mountain, 143 


Hu River, 133 

Hu-she Mountain, 153 
Hwang-ti (god), 178 
Hwai-nan-tz’, 171 
Hwan River, 138 


. Hwui Shan, 1, 2, 3, 8, 10, 187- 


90; account of, 23-33; his- 
_ torical references to, 14; in- 
. fluence on North and South 
America, 69, 80, 82, 86, 89- 
95, 96-101; in Mexican leg- 
‘ end, 48-58; referred to in 
the Classics, 18-22; rela- 
tionship to the Shan Hai 
King, 119, 157, 158, 183; 
‘“ verification of the account 
. of, 34, 36-47, 48, 59-64, 74, 
_ 76, 79, 107-8. See also Fu- 
san, Kuen, 327, Liang-sse- 


_ kong-ki, Quetzaicoatl 


I gems, 181 
I Li, 118 


___ India, 56, 70, 84 
Indian Ocean, 8, 16 


Indonesia, 84 


ae In Regard to the Regions Be- 


yond the Sea, from its 
Southeast Corner to its 
Northeast Corner (9th Book 
of the Classic of Mountains 
and Seas), 168, 169-74, 183, 
185, 188 


Isthmus of Tehuantepec, aii 


59, 97 


_ L-Pien-su-man Mountain, 180 


Itzas, 52, 54 


-Ivanwatch Mountains, 38 


Iwaipanoma Indians, 127 


Janus eo 70 

Japan, 8, 16, 117, 171, 175 

Java, 5, 70, 83, 84 

Jeu-puh (Courteous Vassal) - 
Country, 177-78 

Johnstone Strait, 153. 


Jomon pottery, 8 a 
Julien, Stanislas, 18n H 
Kabul, 20, 24, 72, 80 3 


Kachina, 40, 47, 158 
Kai-yu Country, 178 
Kalgan, China, 113 
Kamchatka Current, 4, 8, 31, 
152, 184 
Kamchatka Peninsula, 3 
Kang Mountain, 145 
Kan-yu’s Body, 169, 170 
Kao Marsh, 162 
Kao (Rich, Fertilizing) Ra 
161 
Kao-shi Mountain, 135 
Kates Needle, 152 © 
Katuns, 62 
Keuch-wang Mountain 
Mountain or 
Peak), 130, 133 
Keu River, 164 
K’eu-wang (god of 
174 
Kiang-shan, 174 
Kiang tribe, 178 
Kiang-tung River, 133 
Kiao People. See Distn 
People’s Country 


Ki-chung Mountain, 1 § : 


Kien River (Dim 
er), 134, 135 
Kib-kiun (author of B 
Book), 170, 172, 179 
Kih-nu River, 141 
Kib River, 138 — 
Kih-yung Country, 181 
“Ki-kin” (book), 164 


” _ Gray) Mountain, 


a 


Ki sy 152 
Kingdom of Dogs, 27 
Kingdom of Women, ancient 
description of, 26-27, 35, 
ei, 64; as discredit to 
Hwui Shan’s account, 20- 
22; in relation to Fu-sang, 
28-34, 37-38, 59-60, 66-67, 
74; references to in the 
gan 24, 132n, 157. See 
also Fu-sang, Hwui Shan 
Kin (Imperial or Majestic) 


.. California, 156 

th Falls, 155-56, 185 

th, Julius H., 2, 7, 10, 

7, 18n, 56, 79, 187 

Bean) Mountain, 143 

(Sin-lo), 95, 175, 184 

iss, 19, 24, 61, 66 

ieger, Alex, 114, 115 
Mountain, 176 

mn 327, 17, 34, 47, 101, 

(119, 158. See also Kingdom 

“Women, Liang-sse-kong- 


g Mountain, 149 
b-liang History, 175-76 
ing-yu-tiien Mountain, 


can (Maya god), 46, 49, 
» 52, 54, 57, 92-93, 94, 
100, 101 

Mountain (Blanca 


aiden), 135, 139 
of the Empty Mulberry 


, 140, 150 
yang’s ‘“‘Chronicles,” 


- Liang-sse-kong-ki 


or Mountain of the ’ 


~ Li River, 143, 144 
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Ku-she Mountain, 146-47 

Kw’a-fu, 136, 181 

Kw-ei (sea otter), 182, 184-85 

Kwun-luh (Range of Moun- 
tains), 175 

Kw’un (Needy) People, 179 


La Brea Tar Pits, 38, 39 
Ladrones Peak, 147 & 
Lahore, 72 a 
Lake Winnipegosis, 140 ~~ 
Landa, Bishop Diego de, 52, 
54, -55, 92 ye 
Lao Country. See Distressed ~ 
People’s Country eh 
Leo River, 164 bet: 
Laramie River, 133, 134 : 
Laufer, Berthold, 112 
Leakey, Louis S. B., 35 
Legge, James, 124 as 
Lei Mountain (Mountain of 
Creeping Plants), 133 
Leland, Charles G., 2, 121 
Lemuria, 13 
Le Sze, 122 
Leyden jade piece, 6 
Li(defined), 18n 
Liang Chi-chao, 109 eee 
Liang Dynasty, 25; Four 
Lords of the, 25 . 


(Memoirs — Z 
of the Four Lords of the 
Liang Dynasty), 2, 25-33, 
34-59, 66, 74. See also Kuen 


327 as 
Libby, Willard, 161 ca ie - 
Library of Congress, 17 
Lih (Cauldron) River, 161 
Li-ling’s Body (god), 176 
Li Mountain, 178 
Lin Sea, 173 
Lin-t’ao, 176 


Li tripod (pottery), 115, 116° 4 
Little Owyhee River, 164 
Locke, L. Leland, 60 
Logan, Mount, 152 

Loh Island, 173 
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Lone Mountain (Guadalupe), 
137 

Long’s Peak. See Keuch-wang 
Mountain and Tu-fu Moun- 


tain 

Longyear, John M. III, 116 

Los Angeles, California, 31, 
34, 36, 38, 45, 59 

Lotter family, 17 

° Lotus motif, 84-85 

Louisiana Purchase, 187 

. Lu-k’i Mountain, 146 

Lumholtz, Karl, 45, 46, 61, 
66, 85, 86 


-- Luminous Dragon, 26 


Lung-poh Country, 175 
Lu-shi, 144, 177 


Madera, Chihuahua, Mexico, 
148 

Mahogany Peak, 162, 163 

° Mang-tsz’ (Eldest Child) 
Mountain, 154 

Man-hu (Household) Moun- 
tain, 180 

Mani (city), 97, 101 

» Mani Chronicle. See Book of 
Chilam Balam of Mani 

Manitoba, Canada, 131, 140, 
185 


“Manzano Peak. See Yoh 


Mountain 
Mao Mountain, 160 
Marshall, George C., 74 
Maspero, Henri, 111 
_ Ma Twan-lin, 14, 17n, 171 
; Maya (culture), Chinese traces 
in, 5-6, 60, 62-63, 69-72, 
wos 84, 97, 189, (language) 90- 
94, (symbols) 116, (writ- 
ing) 108; history of, 54, 62, 
65-67; legends of, 46, 51i- 
52, 54, 57-58, 96-97; the 
Mani Chronicle, 62-63. See 
also Kulkulcan, Yucatan 
* Maya (mother of Gautama), 
— 80, 93-94 
‘ Mayapan, 93 


Mayo, 59 
Mazatlan, 131, 150, 151, 166, 
185 
McKern, W. C., 76-78 
Medicine Bow Peak, 183; di 
139, 144, 145 dat 
Mencians (Mencius), 104, 
119 ; 
Meggers, Betty J., 8, 117 = 
Mei-yu (Min-tsz’) Mountain, 
156 
Merida, 92 
Meu Mountain, 178 
Mexico: ancient cultures of, 
59-67; ancient symbols and 
writing of, 56, 69-73, 1: 
17; artifacts of, 115-1 
Fu-sang, 7, 13, 14, 22, 
59, 188; Buddhist s 
in, 82-85, 88, 93, 94; Hw 
Shan’s influence on, 96-1C 
107-20; introductory hist 
rical background of, 
4-5, 36; legends of, 46. 
§0, 51-53, 57-58, 89, 94-' 
99-101; references to im 
Shan Hai King, 134, ; 
149, 151, 166 
Mexico City, 50, 60, 83 
Mexico, Gulf of, 139 , 
Middle Fu Mountain, 153 
Miles City, Montana, 1 
Min-ch’an, Emperor, 
Ming-sing (Bright Star) 
tain, 177 
Min (Muddy) Marsh, 140° 
“Minnesota Girl,” 188 
Mississippi Basin, 112, 
130, 188 
Mississippi River, 132. 
Missouri River, 141, 142, _ 
Mixtec (culture), 51, 57, 6 
Moctezuma Xocoyotzin 


Lad 


99 
Mob-t’u (Muddy River), 
Mob-tsz’, 174 
Mojave Desert, 38 | 
Mogolion (culture), 35 
fre ae 


| Mogollon Mesa, 36, 37, 42, 
43 


Monarch Pass, 134 
Mongolian spot, 68, 189 
Mongols, 175 

Montana, 41, 141, 143 
Monte Alban, 61 

Moose Mountain Provincial 
_ Park, 141, 151 

orely, S. G., 51, 52, 61, 65, 
66, 108, 116 

oO Bay, 157 

untain of the Eastern Pass, 


mtain (or Island) of the 
owing Stream, 182 


het River, 141, 166 
ches River, 159 

People’s Country, 171 
France, 2, 15 

culture, 107-8; period 
onal Sad Washing- 


ton, D.C., 
tional seem. See Smith- 


da, 162, 163, 167, 185 
n, Karl Friedrich, 2; 


xico, 255; 36, 135; 
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Ni, 139 

Nonoul, 62 

Nopal cactus, 72-73, 91 
Nopalli. See Nopal cactus 
Norseman, 152 


North America, 5, 75, 76, 79, 


98, 116-17, 151 
North Dakota, 142, 151 
North Platte River, 132 
“North Sea,” 159, 178 


North Truches Peak, 135, 147 - 


Nu-cheu, 180 
Nu-ching Mountain, 161 


Nu-hwo-yueh-mu Country, FE: 


181 


Oaxaca, state of, 57, 61, 72, 
73, 91, 98 

Olmec, 60 

Olympus, Mount, 154 


Oregon, 36, 98, 154-56, 160- 


61 
Orinoco, 127 
Owens Lake, 38 | 


ore 


Pacific Ocean, 3, 8, 32, 36, 57, 
98, 130, 159. See also the 
Eastern Sea 


Pahana (Lost White Brother), ee 
46 


Palenque, 82, 84 
Palm Springs, 38, 39 


Pamachic, Chihuahua, Mex- ; 


ico, 149 
Paradise Valley, 164, 185 
Paris, France, 14 : 
Patina (desert varnish), 75 
Pecos River, 137, 138 
Perez, José, 2 
Peru, 49, 60, 65, 79, 107, 189 
Pharisees, 86 


_ Phoenix, Arizona, 183 


Picacho, 97 

Pichucalco, 97 

Pictograph, 73, 74, 108 . 

Pih-yang (River of Clear Jade- 
stone), 154 


ics pe 
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Pi-k’iu (Bhikshu), 20, 23, 55, 
80, 90, 94, 97, 101 
Pilot Butte, 38 
Pima Indians, 44, 45, 59, 73, 
7S 
Pi-mu-ti Hill, 175 
Pine Lawn Valley, 36 
P'ing-i (god of rain). See Yu- 
shi 
Pleistocene Period, 75 
P’oh-shu-tsz’, 170 
Point Hueneme, California, 
34, 91, 97, 98, 157 
Popocatapetl, 37 
Portland, Oregon, 154 
Portuguese (language), 62 
Presidio River, 150 
Prewett, Virginia, 100 
Prince I (the archer), 126, 
171-72. See also Archer leg- 
end 
Prince Rupert, Canada, 153 
Princeton, Mount, 134, 145 
Pueblo Indians, 41, 75 
Puget Sound, 159 
Puh-niu, 179 
-Pub-t’san Mountain (Gray’s 
Peak), 134 
P’u-ku tribe, 113 


Queen Charlotte Strait, 153 

Quetzalcoatl (Bearded White 
Man), 46, 49-58, 68, 71, 
86, 97, 99, 100, 101, 188 

Quibicuzas, 97 

Quiche, 69 

Quiche-Cakchiquel, 70 

Quijano, 97 

Quisbesche, 97 


Rabbit’s Ear Pass, 131 

Radio-carbon dating. See Car- 
bon-14 process 

Rainier, Mount. See Hao 
Mountain 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 127 

Rebus writing, 60, 108 

Redfield, Robert, 86, 94 


Sanci, 84 


Redondo Peak, 147 
*-ya (book), 133 

Rincon Peak, 147 ' 

Rio Grande, 138-39, an pv 
147, 148, 185 

Rio Hondo, 136 

Ritzenthaler, Robert, 77-78 

Rocky Mountains, 35, 36, 130, 
185 | 

Rosny, Léon de, 18n 

Ruidoso, New Mexico, 13 

Russell, Frank, 44, 45, 73, 

Russia, 17 ; 


Sacabchen, 97 
Sacapulas, 98 J 
Sacaton, Arizona, 45, 73, 
98 ; 
Sahuaro (tree), 183 
St. Elias, Mount, 152 
St. Elias Mountains, 152 
Saka Clan, 80, 90-91 
Sakai-Moka, 86 
Saka-muni. See Buddha 
Salton Sea, 38 
Salt River Valley, 75 
San Bernardino, 34 
San Bernardino Mow 
Range, 38 : 


Sandia Man, 4 

Sand River, 146 

San Francisco, California, 
31; Bay, 156, 157, 167 | 


Santa Fe, New Me 
147 
Santa Rosa Mountains, ! 
185 
Santa Ynez 
157 
Sayles, E. B., 39 
Scorched Pigmy Pec 


Sea the color of milk, 26, 28, 
30, 37, 38, 46 

Sea of Varnish, 26, 28, 30, 31, 
37, 38, 46, 74 

Sea otter. See Kw-ei 

Searles Lake, 38 

Seattle, Washington, 99, 154 

Setzler, Frank M., 73, 74, 75, 
79 


Shang Dynasty, 56, 110, 111, 
112, 116, 117, 125 

Shan Hai King (the Classic of 
Mountains and Seas or 
Across the Great Eastern 
Sea): acceptance of, 123- 
25; as proof of Chinese ex- 
peditions, 28-31, 126-28, 
187-90; history of, 9-11, 
121-23, 124-27; introduc- 
tion to, 1, 3, 8-9; text of, 
132-85. See also Yu _ 

Shan-tseh (Deep Marsh), 155 

Shantung Province, 113 

Shao-hao, Emperor, 113, 174 


» Shasta, Mount, 155, 156, 158, 


167, 185 

She-pi’s Body (god), 169, 180 

Shih Chi (by Ssu-ma Ch’ien), 
112 

Shib River (Sweetwater Riv- 
er), 130-33, 140, 142, 159, 
185 

Shi-hu Mountain, 151 

Shi Mountain, 160 

Shi-ngan, district of, 175 

Shing (Fertile) Mountain, 180 

Shi River, 162 

Shook, Edwin M., 115 

Shu-hai, 170, 171 

Shu King, 114 

Shun, Emperor, 1, 8, 99, 102, 
Hse 119, 120, 121, 124, 
179, 180, 185, 187 

Shungopavy, 42, 43 

Si’al Teu’-utak Si’van, 44, 74 

Siang Mountain, 151 

Siao-Teu, 64 

Siberia, 17, 112 
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Sierra Blanca Mountain, 136, 
137 


Sierra Nevada Mountain 
Range, 130 

Si-ho, 172 

Sinaloa, state of, 86, 95, 97, 
149 


Sinaquipe, 97 

Sinhala. See Korea 

Sin-lo. See Korea 

Sioux Pass, Montana, 141 

Sioux Peak, 151 

Smithsonian Institution, 8, 40, 
73, 163 

Snake Clan, 42-43, 47, 184 

Snake Dance (Hopi), 42 

Snake River, 164 

Snowmass Mountain, 37 

Soda Lake (Borax Lake), 39 

Sonora, state of, 35, 89 

South America, 79 

South Baldy Peak, 147 

Spaniards, 4, 53, 54, 55, 60, 
68, 75, 76, 87, 88, 95 

Spanish Conquest, 4, 35, 62, 
65, 70, 71, 73, 76, 79, 86, 
87, 188 

Spears, John R., 38 

Spencer Lake, 76-77 

Spider Woman, 42-43 

Split Peak, 163 

Sprague River, 161 

Squaw River, 160-61 

Squier, E. G., 51, 82 

Sse-ma Chien (Sse-ma-tscian 
or Ssu-ma ch’ien), 16, 112, 
125 

Sse-ma-tscian. See Sse-ma 
Chien 

Ssu-ma Ch’ien. See Sse-ma 
Chien 

Steamboat Springs, Colorado, 
134 

Strait of Georgia, 153 

Strait of Juan de Fuca, 98, 
159 

Suddhodana (Prince of the 
Saka Clan), 80 
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Suh-chu Mountain, 130, 132, 
139 

Sumer, 56, 108 

Summit Peak, 151 

Sung Dynasty, 20 

Sunless (Kan-mei) Mountain, 
130, 132 

Sweetwater River. See Shih 
River 


Tabasco, state of, 61, 98 
Tai (officer), 173 — 
Tai Mountain, 180 
T’ai Mountain (Bald Moun- 
tain, Bald Peak), 123, 137, 
138 
T’ai Mountain (Immense 
_ Mountain), 163, 165 
Tang Dynasty, 9 
Ta-o Mountain (Mountain of 
_ the Great Ridge), 177 
Tarahumara Indians, 59, 61 
Tarascan, 59, 
Ta-tsin (country), 175 
Teapot Dome, 144 
Tehuacan, 97, 98 
Tennessee Pass, 131 
Tenochtitlan, 50 
Tepehuna, 59 
Tepoztlan, 86 
Teviso, 61 
Texas, 137, 146, 185 
Tezcatlipoca (Black, Blue, 
_ Red, White), 49 
Thompson, J. Eric S., 116 
‘Thompson Peak, 147 
Thor (god), 70 
T’iao People, 175 
‘T’iao-yung, 137 
Tibet, 72, .83 
‘Ti-hung, 177 
Tim-wu (god), 170 
Ti-tsun, 176, 177, 178, 180 
Tlahui, 97 
Toltec, 60, 97 
Tong-king, 16 
Tong trees, 154 
‘Totonac, 60 
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Tres Zapotes monument, 6 
Triangulo Peak, 150 
Trident Peak, 163, 164 


Ts’ang Chieh (court historian), 
117 ion 
Tsang Mountain, 180 , 


Ts’ang-shan-wu (poem), 

71, 174, 176 
T’sang-t’i River, 160 
Tsan-yai, 27 
Ts’ao-chi Mountain, 140 


Tsing "People (Little People 
176 
Tsin-ngan (county 
Tso-sse, 125 
Tsu, state of, 140 
T’su-tan River, 138 ; 
Tsz’-t'ung Mountain, 162 
Tsz’-t'ung River, 162 | 
Tu-fu Mountain (L 
Peak), 145, 151 
Tula, 98 ; 
Tui-lu (noblemen), 19, 2¢ 


62 
Tularosa Cave, 36, 65 
Tutul Xiu (Tulapan), 


Tuxla statuette, 6 
Tzental, 69, 70 
Tzimin Manuscript, pon, 


United States, 2, 34, 
188, 189 
University of Arizona, 
University of Mich 
78 
University of Wiscc 
79 
Upper Klamath Lake, 
156, 161 hon 


‘Uxmal, Yucatan, Mexico, 5 


Valdivia Phase pottery, 8 
Valley of Anahuac, 53, 68 
_ Valley of Mexico, 50, 54, 57, 
98 
Valley of the Manifestation of 
_- the Dawn. See Chao-yang 
Vancouver, Canada, 98; Is- 
' land, 153, 159 


| Cruz, Vera Cruz, Mex- 
vos, 71 
Edward P., 17-18n, 
rika (Visa-lika), 85 
Valley, Nevada, 163 

n de Colima, 37, 39, 85 


addington, Mount, 153 
— (book), 175 


171, 180 
ner r Hot Springs, 37-38 
a, 159, 160 


| Switch, Sonora, Mex- 
89, 97 

s, Rev. Mark, 113 

s, S. Wells, 18n 


2g, Canada, 166 
in, 76-79 
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Wixipecocha (Zapotec god), 
49, 51, 96, 101 

Wolf Mountain, 136, 143 

World War Il, 17 

Wotan, 70 

Wrangell, Alaska, 152 

Writing (ancient), 60, 107-10, 
117-20, 142, 189 

Writing-on-Stone Provincial 
Park, 142 ; 

Writing Rock, 142 

Wu, state of, 140 

Wu-kao (Not Lofty) Moun- 
tain, 156, 158 

Wu-kien, 173 

Wu-Ti, Emperor, 25 

Wyoming, 130, 185 


Xicalonga, 97 
Xipe, 49 


Yakima River, 159 

Yang-tsz’ River, 134, 138 

Yao, Emperor, 119, 169, 171, 
172 

Yao Man (Yiu-i), 179 

Yao (Quaking) Mountain. See 
Cha-yao Mountain 

Yao (Quaking) People, 179 


~ Yaqui, 59 


Yeh-yao-kiun-ti Mountain, 
180 

Yellow Emperor, 182 

Yellow River, 144, 155 

Yellowstone River, 141, 142, 
143, 151 

Yen-kuen (Smoking Moun- 
tain), 26, 28, 30, 36, 46, 85. 

Yen (Sharp-Pointed) Moun- 
tain, 163 

Yihkao Mountain, 141 

Yih-kao River, 141 

Yin and Yang, 49, 189 

Yin (Dark) District, 155 

Ying Country, 178, 179 

Ying Dragon, 181 

Yin-kiah, Emperor, 172 
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Yin-kieh-ching, Emperor, 179 

Yin Mountain, 150 

Yin River, 150 

Yiu-i, 179 

Yiu (Young) Sea, 156, 157 

Yoh (Lofty) Mountain (Man- 
zano Peak), 136 

Yu, Emperor (2205 B.C.), 
112, 114, 115, 119, 142, 
170; as minister, 1, 3, 8-11, 
30, 121, 124, 125, 157, 158, 
185, 187 

Yucatan, 5, 51-67, 90-94, 97, 
98, 99, 100 

Yuen or Yen (god), 181 

Yuen River, 148 

Yu-ju Marsh, 162 

Yu-kie. See Liang-sse-kong-ki 


Yu-king or Yu-kiang (god), 
178 

Yu-kwoh (god), 178 

Yukon Territory, 152 

Yu Marsh, 143 

Yung-kia. See Ts’in Dynasty 

Yu-ngo Mountain, 144 

Yung (Melting) River, 179 

Yu-shi or P’ing-i (god of rain), 
172, 173 


Zacapoaxtla, 97 

Zacatecas, 97 

Zacatlan, 97 

Zacualpa, 97 

Zapotec culture, 51, 57, 58, 
60, 69, 70, 189 

Zinelohuque. See Chinelos 

Zuyua, 62 
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